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A Very Ancient Induftry. 


ROBABLY few people are aware that there still 
exists in this country a manufactory of gun and 
tinder-box flints; and it is still more probable 
that very few have realised that this curious 
industry in flint is perhaps the oldest representa- 
tive of genuine native industry in Great Britain ; 
so old indeed is it that it can be traced back to 
the very earliest aboriginal inhabitants of these 

islands, when, as an Irishman would say, they weren’t islands at all, 

but were joined to the continent of Europe. In that far back time 

Man was quite ignorant of the use, or, indeed, of the existence, 

of metals as such, and made his rough axes and spear-heads, knives 

and skin-dressers, arrow-tips and piercing tools, of flint. The general 
use all over the world of flint, or some closely allied silicate stone, 
by Stone-Age man, is remarkable, and seems to prove how stern 
was the necessity that drove man without metals to the discovery of 
that which was of such excellent service in supplying the need for 
sharp, hard, and useful implements. But to return to our subject: 
the locality where the gun-flint manufactory still lingers is the village 
of Brandon, situated on the borders of Suffolk and Norfolk, and there 
is little doubt that gun-flints have been manufactured here since such 


things were first used ; before that time tinder-box flints were in all 
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probability made here. And who can limit the use of the flint and 
steel? Matches, as we know them, are but of yesterday, some fifty 
“ years old at best; but the flint and steel enjoys an age-reputation 
actually greater than that of the Pyramids. In fact, there is every 
reason to believe that this has been the method employed in Northern 
Europe for making fire as far back as the age of stone itself, when, 
for want of steel, man used the nodules of iron pyrites, such as are 
found in the chalk and in the clay beds of various geological for- 
mations, But to go back beyond the historical age of the tinder-box, 
the neighbourhood of Brandon was a depét of flint-work of quite 
another kind in the Stone Age itself, when the people of that age made 
their weapons and implements of the flint obtained from some old 
workings which are now known as Grimes’ Graves. These remark- 
able old pits were sunk down to the level of the flint vein, and in them 
have been found implements of flint in every stage of manufacture, 
together with the curious pick, fashioned from an antler of the red 
deer, which was their rough means of getting out the precious flint. 
It is a most interesting fact that the iron-headed pick in use to-day 
clearly owes its form to, or, in other words, is a descendant of, this 
primitive pick-axe. In the annexed 
figure may be seen these two picks 
placed side by. side for comparison, 
and it will be observed that the 
curve and position of the iron pick- 
head corresponds to that of the 
brow-antler of the stag horn. 

One of the reasons, if not the 
sole reason, why this locality was 
discovered by primitive Man, and 
worked ever ‘since by Man down to 
our own times, is the very fine 
quality.of the flint which occurs 
here. Instead of the comparatively 
small and often very branching 
nodules of flint, such as we usually 
find in the upper chalk, the Brandon flint occurs in massive and 
compact pieces, often as large as pillows; the quality, too, is fine 
and even, so that the fractures are clean and regular; a very 
important thing in making either a gun-flint or an arrow-head. 
Curiously enough, the present site whence the flint is obtained is 
not near the old Stone-Age workings, nor are either of the sets 
of flint-pits in Brandon itself, but in the vicinity, although the gun- 
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flints are made in the village. There seems, however, to be a 
strange survival of primitive times even in getting the flint out of the 
ground, for although the pits have to be sunk some twenty-five to 
thirty feet before the suitable “stone” is reached, the flint is got to 
the surface without any rope, ladder, basket, or windlass, or, indeed, 
any mechanical appliance whatever. The 
modus operandi consists in sinking a series 
of alternating ledges or steps, in such a 
manner that, when the bottom is reached, 
it is some ten or twelve feet away from 
the perpendicular line below the opening ; 
each of the steps or ledges is from three feet 
at the top step to six feet at the bottom 
one, and the excavator jumps or drops 
down, but climbs up by means of foot- 
holes picked in the vertical sides of the 
steps. The shaft does not go straight 
Diagram showing method of down vertically, but follows a zig-zag 
reaching Gint veins. course in a diagonal direction, proceeding 
alternately forwards and sideways. The 
shape of the shaft may be realised by making a model in tin or card- 
board, as shown on the accompanying diagram. When the vein or 
layer of good flint is reached, a horizontal tunnel is driven as in 
an ordinary mine, the worker bringing his lumps of flint to the bottom 
of the step-like shaft, where he throws them up on to the first ledge ; 
clambering up, he repeats the operation on to the next ledge, and so 
on, until he gets to the surface, where the excavated flint is stacked in 
one-horse loads, called “ jags”. These jags are loosely covered with 
loppings of fir-trees to protect the flint from the 
sun and wind, which are said to spoil its charac- 
ter for flaking up well. It is generally supposed 
that the age of flint implements can be proved 
by the patinated-or semi-glazed appearance -of 
the fractured surface, and to some extent this 
is so; but it is a curious fact that at Brandon 
this formation of patina takes place under some 
conditions very rapidly, and to such an extent 
that the glaze resembles porcelain, and such ex- 
amples are known to the natives as china-faced —_“ Quartering” Hammer, 
flints, and may often be seen as ornaments in — ater ented ty 
the cottages of the villagers. The loads of ex- daa 
cavated flint are brought down to the village as required ; there is no 
Be 
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regular gun-flint factory, but the work is done in little sheds, often 
at the back of the cottages. The first operation consists of “ quarter- 
ing” the flint, as it is called—that is, breaking it up into pieces of 
convenient size. ‘The operator sits down usually on a box ora 
rough block of wood; upon his left leg, above the knee, is tied a 
thick pad, upon which he lifts one of the great masses of flint, and, 





Quartering. 


with a quartering-hammer, consisting of a heavy iron head and short 
handle, he breaks up the hardest flint as easily as if it were so much 
chocolate. 

Now there is a reason for this, which is one of the greatest im- 
portance as showing how prehistoric man must have gone to work. 
If the flint be placed on the ground and broken with a hammer, it 
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would not only be an exceedingly difficult operation,. but, when 
broken, it would have a rough, splintery fracture in all. directions, 
rendering the flint useless for anything. But, by adopting the 
former method, an elastic rebounding blow is obtained, which not 
only breaks the flint with the greatest ease, but it does it in exactly 
the spot the operator wishes, and with a clean, even, conchoidal 





Flaking. 


fracture. One may sometimes see, at country fairs, men who make 
a show of strength by breaking stones with their fists. The “knack” 
followed by them is practically the same as that which enables the 
gun-flint maker to break up his flint, and which was known to pre- 
historic man in the making of his flint implements. 

When a sufficient quantity of flint has been “quartered”, the 
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operator replaces the thick pad on his leg by a piece of leather, and 
taking up one of the pieces of flint, places it thereon, 
and proceeds to flake it up by means of another ham- 
mer somewhat similar in shape to a quartering-ham- 
mer, but smaller, the head being only about three 
inches long. The mode of procedure is as follows: 
the piece of flint is held firmly on the leg by the left 
hand, a smooth surface being presented to the ham- 
mer, and the worst or most useless part of the flint 
being used to hold it by, so as not to waste any good 
material. The hammer is now used to crush off any 
crust or useless ragged edges, and when this is done, 
a slight tap of the hammer about a quarter of an inch 
from the’ edge of the flint strikes off a curious, knife- 
shaped piece of flint, whose length is equal to the 
Flint Flake,show- thickness of the lump operated upon. The point where 
nial ae the hammer touches the flint shows a little bulb, 
be knapped. = which is scientifically known as the “bulb of percus- 
sion”, and the fracture which severs each flake is clean 
and sharp, and what is technically known as conchoidal. The opera- 
tion is repeated till the whole lump of flint is flaked up, leaving only 
the rough piece in the hand, which is of course waste. 
An interesting fact about these flakes: is, that they 
exactly resemble the flakes made by our old friends 
the men of the prehistoric period, and which they used 
for knives and similar useful tools; and, indeed, in 
many parts of the world, but notably in India and 
Mexico, have been found scores of flakes and cores 
precisely similar as to their method of manufacture 
to the. Brandon examples. 
The flakes having been struck off and thrown into 
a basket or tub, the operator now starts on a very dif- 
ferent modus operandi. He 
seats himself before a large block of 
wood, from the flat top of which projects 
a steel somewhat like a chisel, with the 
cutting edge on the slant. This piece 
of steel is called a “stake”, and it is not 
simply driven into the block of wood, as 
would at first sight appear; for if it 
Method of “* flaking” a Flint, sbow- were the rebounding blow would not be 
ing the basal outline of a series i 
of flakes. obtained, and the flint could not be 








‘* Flaking” 
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readily broken, nor could it be fractured with precision, nor with the 
conchoidal fracture already described ; so, in order to obtain the 
* mecessary elasticity, the following simple 
little contrivance is arranged: a hole is 
made in the block, deeper and wider than 
ly the steel “stake” which is to be driven into 
it ; the sides of this-hole are now fitted with 
thick pieces of old leather (usually the soles 
yy of old boots cut into strips), and the steel 
stake is then driven in between these, which 
hold it firmiy but prevent its going quite 
home. This clever arrangement leaves the 
stake with a yielding side-padding, and a hol- 
low beneath it, thus permitting a blow upon 
Steel “* Stake” used in “knap- its top to be an elastic or rebounding one, and 
sig ces ' carrying out the same principle as we find 
adhered to in quartering and flaking the flint. The operator sits in 
front of, and facing, the block and stake, and holding a flint-flake in 
his left hand across the stake, flat side down and 
pointing towards himself, he “knaps” off with a 
“knapping” hammer little squares of the flint, 
which with very slight trimming become the 
finished gun-flints. Asa rule, a knapper keeps 
his hammer on the move ali the time he is at 
work, whether he is holding a flake, or picking 
up a fresh one, or chatting with a neighbour who 
has dropped in, much in the same manner as a 
grocer’s assistant in chopping lump-sugar does 
not stop his chopper, even if there be a mo- “ *"pping” Hammer. 
mentary absence of sugar under it. 

In front of the knapper are a row of receptacles, often meat-tins, or 
such like easily obtained appliances suitable for the purpose, into which 
are placed, as made, the different sorts of gun-flints ; for it is practi- 
cally impossible to sit down and set to work to make any special sort 
of gun-flints, as the following description of the various kinds will 
show. Usually, when a knapper starts on a tub of flakes, he turns 
out a large variety of gun-flints, depending upon the size, shape, 
quality, and colour of the particular flakes to be worked up. For 
example, a musket flint is a good-sized, well-shaped piece from the 
middle of a good flake, whereas a common gum flint is a smaller 
square. A pistol flint is another still smaller piece, and a pocket-pistol 
flint is so diminutive, that specially small flakes are made to obtain 
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them. Single ridge flints are the result of a narrow flake without 
a flat top, and single edge flints are caused by a bad or accidental 
fracture spoiling the flint for anything better. Chalk heel flints are 
those made from flakes where the chalk has penetrated, giving white 
blotches to the flint, whilst common grey flints are those where the 
chalk staining has equally permeated the black flint. Therefore it is 





Knapping. 


possible for the knapper to make a number of each kind from a 
single tub of flakes. At the end of a day’s work the flints are 
counted away into barrels or casks according to their sorts, and 
a record is made upon a piece of paper kept in the head of each 
barrel, so that the exact number in each is seen at a glance, as 
also the day’s addition: the workers also being credited accordingly, 
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for pay is by the quantity made, and not for the time employed in 
making. 

Besides gun-flints, there are still large quantities of tinder-box 
flints made at Brandon; and this is all the more remarkable, con- 
sidering how rare tinder-boxes now are. It is almost impossible 





Gun and Pistol Flints. 


to meet with them even as curiosities and yet there is a good trade in 
tinder-flints ; but they all go to Spain and Italy, and even further off 
than that. They are used by the people in very rural districts, and 
by shepherds and others. 

It is a curious fact that for travellers in uncivilised regions, and 
especially in tropical and moist ones, the flint and steel is more 
reliable than any other method of getting fire. Matches, being 
of wood, are quickly rendered useless by damp, whilst a soaking wet 
flint and steel (if such a thing were possible) will strike a spark ; 
whilst, as for tinder, there are innumerable materials in almost all 
countries exceedingly suitable and easily dried sufficiently for the 
purpose, such materials being mossy fibre, fungi, decayed wood, woolly 
coating of leaves, fibres from seed capsules, and many others. We 
thus see how and why it happens that an apparently 
obsolete appliance is still in demand in some locali- 
ties and under certain circumstances. Now of “strike- 
a-lights”, as they are called, there are two recognised 

kinds, viz., square flints resembling large musket- 

7 Seanaienes” flints, which were introduced from France in the last 

Strike-a-Light. century, and were, and are, therefore, known as 

“Frenchmen”; and roughly circular, oval, or ovoid 

flints known as “Englishmen”. These Englishmen are very remark- 

able, because they very closely resemble the Stone-Age implement 
known as a scraper. 
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, These scrapers are found in almost all parts of the world where 
Stone-Age man can be traced ; and although it is very probable that 
large numbers of so-called neolithic scrapers are merely very old 
discarded “Englishmen”, at the same time these 
scrapers certainly were made in neolithic times, for 
they still exist amongst the Esquimaux and other 
tribes which may be regarded as survivals of Stone- 
Age man. It is very likely, too, that the neolithic 
scraper was the pattern selected as most suitable 
for a tinder-box flint. As we find. there is still a 
ees use for the flint and steel, it will naturally be asked, 
= _— papa Why are gun-flints still made? The answer is a 
; simple one. When the percussion-cap superseded 
the old flint-lock musket, enormous numbers of the latter were thrown 
on the market and bought up cheaply by merchants and others. 
Thousands of these found their way to Africa, to be bartered with 
the natives for ivory and other desired African produce. Now as a 
gun-flint is not good for very long, it follows that a fresh demand 
sprang up for gun-flints, and these again were made at Brandon and 
bought by African firms for export to Zanzibar and other ports of 
communication with the interior of the Dark Continent. 





EDWARD LOVETT. 





The Cup of Ballafletcher. 


T the International Folk-lore Congress, held 
at Burlington House in October 1891, a 
photograph of the glass goblet here illus- 
trated was exhibited by Mr. A. Ws Moore, 
author of Zhe Folk-lore of the Isle of Man. 
Save for the design engraved upon the glass, 
the goblet seems commonplace enough. But 
the archzological interest of an object is not 

always to be judged by its appearance. It is described by Mr. Harrison, 

who edited for the Manx Society, in the year 1865, Waldron’s Descrip- 
tion of the Isle of Man,as“a crystal cyathus, engraved with floral 
scrolls, having between the designs on two sides upright columellz of 
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five pillars”; and he adds that it “is uncommonly light and chaste in 
appearance, and might pass for a specimen of the glass of ancient Sidon, 
once so famous”. The photograph suggests that this description was 
written from memory. It is, however, sufficiently accurate to identify 
the goblet, whose history, indeed, for the past two hundred years is well 
authenticated. It was given to the first of the Fletcher family, who 
succeeded to an estate and mansion called Kirkby, afterwards Balla- 
fletcher, in the parish of Braddan in the Isle of Man. To him, with 





The Cup of Ballafletcher. 


the vessel, an injunction was given that as long as he preserved it, 
peace and plenty would follow ; but woe to him who broke it, as he 
would surely be haunted by the Lhiannan Shee, or Peaceful Spirit. 
It was accordingly kept in a recess, and was only taken from its place 
on Christmas Day. Mr. Harrison says, on Easter Day also; but here 
he was perhaps mistaken. When taken down it was filled with wine, 
and quaffed off at a breath by the head of the house only, as a libation 
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to the spirit for her protection. In 1778 the family of Fletcher came 
to an end ; and at the sale of their effects it was bought by Robert 
Czsar, Esq., who gave it to his niece for safe-keeping. Train, in his 
History of the Isle of Man, written about fifty years ago, speaks of it 
as having been presented by an old lady, a former proprietor of the 
estate, to Colonel Wilks, the late proprietor. Colonel Wilks kept it 
in a strong oaken box, mounted with silver. It afterwards passed 
into the hands of Major Bacon, of Seafield House, to whom it belonged 
when Harrison wrote, and from whom it descended to his grandson, 
Mr. John Czsar Bacon, in whose possession it now is. He has kindly 
sent a photograph of the cup and given permission to have it reproduced. 
He very properly attaches a high value to it, and guards it with jealousy. 
Of its history before the succession of the Fletcher family to the estate 
nothing is known. The tradition is that it belonged to Magnus, the 
Norwegian King of Man, and that it was pillaged by him from 
St. Olave’s shrine. This we may take leave to doubt. Judging from 
the form and workmanship, it is probably of not much earlier date 
than the seventeenth century. 

The chief interest of the goblet lies in the purpose for which it 
was used. The Lhiannan Shee was, it is evident, the ancestral, or 
house, spirit of Ballyfletcher. There are many cups and horns in 
Northern Europe to which legends are attached connecting them with 
supernatural beings. The Luck of Edenhall is one of these. It 
belongs to Sir George Musgrave of Edenhall in Cumberland ; and is 
said to have been stolen from a company of fairies who were feasting 
in the garden near St. Cuthbert’s Well. Like the Cup of Ballafletcher, 
the luck of the family was supposed to depend upon its preservation. 
We are not told that it was tiséd in any household rite. It was first 
mentioned by Francis Doucé, the antiquary, who visited Edenhall in 
1785, but whose verses upon it add nothing to our information. 

It has often been described. The Rev. Dr. Fitch of Scarborough, 
who examined it about thirteen years ago, speaks of it as “a glass 
stoup, or drinking-vessel, about six inches in height, having a circular 
base, perfectly flat, two inches in diameter, gradually expanding 
upwards till it ends in a mouth four inches across. The material is 
by no means fine in quality, presenting, as it does on close inspection, 
several small cavities or air-bubbles. The general hue is a warm 
green, resembling the tone known by artists as drown pink. Upon 
the transparent glass is traced a geometric pattern in white and blue 
enamel, somewhat raised, aided by gold and a little crimson. It will, 
of course, stand on its base, but it would be far from wise to entrust 
it, when filled, to this support.” The best opinion is that it is of 
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Venetian origin. It is kept in a case evidently made for it. Both the 
Luck and its case are shown in the woodcut, borrowed, with the consent 
of the publishers, from Chambers’s Book of Days. The pattern upon 
the case is said to be identical with one on an inkstand which belonged 
to King Henry VII ; and the material, cuir boud//i, was a favourite one 
at that period. There is, however, nothing to show that the case was 
made at the same time with the vessel itself. The sacred letters 
“I.H.S.” upon the lid (Fig. 3) have led to the suggestion that the Luck 
was formerly a chalice. But, although chalices of glass were sometimes 
used, the shape of the Luck, its unsteadiness when full, and the diffi- 
culty of drinking from it without spilling some of its contents, point 
to its being intended rather for convivial than sacred uses. 











The Luck of Edenhall. 


The famous Oldenburg Horn, preserved at the palace of Rosen- 
borg at Copenhagen, is another vessel to which a fairy origin is 
attributed. The earliest account of it is found in Hamelmann’s 
Oldenburger Chronik, written late in the sixteenth century ; and the 
same story in all essentials is still repeated by the Oldenburg folk. 
The story is that, on the 20th July 990, the then Count of Oldenburg 
was hunting in the forest of Bernefeuer, when he started a roe and 
followed it to the Osenberg, distancing all his attendants. The 
weather was hot, and the count, thirsty with his ride, wished audibly 
for a draught of water. Scarcely had he uttered the wish when the 
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hill opened and a lovely damsel appeared with this horn in her hand 
and offered him drink. Not liking the look of the beverage, he declined 
to drink. Whereupon she pressed him to do so, assuring him that it 
would go well with him and his thenceforth, and with the whole house 
of Oldenburg ; but if he refused, there would be no unity from that 
time forth in the family. He put no faith in her words ; instead of 
drinking, he poured out the contents, which took the hair off his horse 
wherever they splashed him, and galloped away with the horn. An 
examination of the vessel shows that it belongs to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. It is of silver-gilt, bearing enamelled coats-of-arms 
and ‘inscriptions, to the effect that it was made for King Christian I of 
Denmark in honour of the Three Kings of Cologne. 

The museum at Bergen in Norway contains several horns of a 
similar kind. One of them is said to have been presented, filled with 
drink, by a troll-wife in Hallingdale, one ‘Christmas Eve, to a man 
named Gudbrand Godberg. He threw the drink over his shoulder 
and rode off with the horn. The-troll cursed his posterity down to 
the ninth generation to :be-afflicted with some bodily blemish ; and 
it is said the curse was literally fulfilled. This horn is encircled by a 
strong band of gilt. copper, inscribed with the names of the Three 
Kings, and bears an oval crystal set:in a plate also of gilt copper. In 
the museum at Arendale is a horn known as the Oiestad Horn, which 
was an heirloom in the family of a man whose daughter eloped with 
her lover on St. John’s Day. Pursuing them, he was stopped by a troll, 
who offered him drink in this horn. He flung out the contents, which, 
falling on his horse’s ‘loins,-burnt the ,hair off, and fled. Fortunately 
he was delivered from pursuit by the!crowing of a cock, and at length 
caught his daughter, and ‘stabbed-her lover to death. The horn is 
encircled with rings of*silver gilt, and bears-an inscription invoking 
the blessing of God and:the Three Kings on the drink of their 
servants. 

Sweden, too, rejoices in several of these treasures. A drawing of 
one of them, for which’I am indebted to “Professor Dr. George 
Stephens, and which is here reproduced, appeared in the ///ustreret 
Tidende of Copenhagen in’ the year 1881. The story attached to it 
relates that one Christmas night, in the year 1490, Fru Cissela 
Ulftand, the lady of .Ljungby, in Scania, heard from her mansion a 
sound of revelry proceeding from a great stone on her estate known as 
the Magle stone, and-sént one of her boldest servants to see what was 
going on. He found the stone raised, and the trolls dancing noisily 
beneath it. A beautiful female stepped forth, and, presenting to the 
guest this drinking-horn and a pipe, requested him to drink the troll- 
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king’s health and blow in the pipe. Instead of complying, he seized 
both the horn and pipe and galloped back to his mistress, pursued by 
the trolls in full cry. They offered prosperity and riches to the lady 
if she would restore the pipe and horn ; but she persisted in keeping 
them, and they are still preserved at Ljungby. The adventurous 
servant, however, died three: days after; his horse died on the second 
day ; the mansion has been twice burnt, and the Ulftand family has 
never prospered since the theft from the trolls. The horn is stated 
to be of an unknown mixture of metals, with brazen ornaments, and 
the pipe to be a horse’s leg-bone.! 

In various churches of Denmark there are said to be chalices of 
which legends akin to these are told. At Aagerup a man went down 





The Trolle-Ljungby Horn. 


on Christmas Eve to see the trolls making merry. He spent the 
night with them, and as he departed they invited him to come again 
next year. A troll. maiden then brought him a stirrup-cup. He, 
however, had his suspicions ; so, casting behind him the contents of 
the cup, he spurred ‘his horse and rode away. The trolls followed, 
but had a difficulty in keeping up with him so long as he rode on 
ploughed land. When he took to the highway they gained on him, 
so that he was in great danger. At length he reached the.churchyard, 
and threw the cup over the wall into the consecrated enclosure, where 





! Thorpe, Northern Mythology, vol, ii, p. 89; quoting Afzeliys, Svenska Folkets 
Sago-Héfder, 
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they could not get it. It is described as of gold. The liquor, where it 
touched the horse’s back, took off the hair. 

Gervase of Tilbury and William of Newbury relate stories of 
fairy cups stolen in England. The former in the Ostia IJmperalia 
informs us that in a forest of Gloucestershire, apparently somewhere 
near the city of Gloucester, there was a hillock about the height of a 
man, situate ina glade. Knights and hunters were wont to ascend 
this mound, one at a time, when tired and thirsty, and cry out “I 
thirst”. A cupbearer would then appear and present the adventurer 
with a large drinking-horn, adorned with gems and gold, and con- 
taining an unknown liquor of delicious flavour, cool and refreshing. 
Having then handed him a towel to wipe his mouth the cupbearer 
would disappear. One day, however, a knight kept the horn. When 
the theft came to the ears of the Earl of Gloucester, he put the robber to 
death, and gave the horn to King HenryI. Gervase of Tilbury wrote 
early in the thirteenth century, more than two generations after 
King Henry’s death, and his book at best is only one of gossip. But 
though of little or no value as a witness to historical facts, Gervase’s 
testimony is not to be overlooked as to the existence of this tradition 
at Gloucester. The story given by his contemporary, William of 
Newbury, also connects the cup with Henry I. According to him, a 
Yorkshire peasant, not too sober, riding home Jate one night, passed a 
barrow, and heard therein the sound of singing and feasting. He found 
an open door, and looked in. An attendant came to him and offered 
him drink. He poured out the drink and made off with the cup. It 
was presented to the King, who gave it to his brother-in-law, David, 
King of the Scots. After having been kept for several years in the 
Scottish Treasury, it was given by William the Lion to King Henry II, 
who expressed a wish to see it. We are vaguely told that it was of 
unknown material, of unusual colour, and extraordinary shape. The 
horn of Gloucester is not described. 

Now, it was the custom during the Middle Ages to keep valuable 
cups and other precious articles in the royal treasury. And William 
of Newbury lived so near:to the time of King Henry II, and his 
assertions respecting this cup are so very definite, that it seems 
probable there really was in the treasury at that period a cup of the 
description referred to, of which this tale was told. Mr. Hubert Hall, 
F.S.A., the author of Zhe Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer, 
has been kind enough, in response to my enquiries, to search the 
inventories of the regalia and the wardrobe and the plate and jewel 
accounts for it; but he has failed to identify it. About a hundred 
years after William and Gervase had written, there was a great 
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robbery of the treasury, in which the pious monks of Westminster 
were concerned. Much property was then lost and never recovered, 
so that it is not altogether wonderful that we cannot now trace either 
cup or horn. 

In the Isle of Man was said to have been another cup which has 
disappeared as mysteriously as it was obtained. Waldron, who 
wrote towards the end of the first quarter of the last century, relates 
the story of a man who was drawn by invisible musicians to a fairy 
festival. When he was offered drink, one of the company, whose 
features he seemed to remember, warned him not to taste anything, 
“for if you do”, he added, “ you will be as I am, and return no more 
to your family.” The feast being over, the company disappeared, 
leaving the man with the cup in his hand. He found his way home, 
and, under the parson’s advice, devoted the cup to the service of the 
Church; and Waldron says: “this very cup, they tell me, is that which 
is now used for the consecrated wine in Kirk Malew.” It is certain, 
however, that it is no longer at Kirk Malew. The chalices now in use 
were presented by Mrs. Woods of Balladoole in 1838. Prior to this, 
I learn, on the vicar’s authority, that he has been unable to find any 
trace of a chalice. If, in the early part of the eighteenth century, the 
church possessed a sacred cup of such interest as Waldron assigns to 
it, a search by the antiquaries of the island ought to result in some 
information as to its disappearance. 

The story found its way into the prologue of the Conte de/ 
Graal, by Chrestien de Troyes. That author, or one writing in his 
name, begins his poem by saying that the wells and springs of the 
rich land of Logres harboured damsels who fed the wayfarer with 
meat and pasties and bread. But King Arangons did wrong to one, 
‘and carried off her golden cup, so that never more came damsels out 
of the springs to comfort the wanderer.! Stranger still, we find as 
far off as China a similar tale. A student made a bet with a party of 
fellow-students to pass the night alone in a haunted house. He had 
lain down to sleep, when a wedding-party entered ; and after awhile 
he was invited to join it. With many apologies for the intrusion, and 
for having no present to offer the bride, he accepted the invitation. 
The party used large golden goblets ; and it occurred to the student 
to carry off one, that he might show it to his companions as evidence 
of his story. So he hid it in his capacious sleeve, as Ah Sin did the 
cards, and leaning his head on the table, pretended to be drunk. He 
iseard the guests by-and-bye departing ; and the bride’s father collected 





. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, p. 8. 
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the goblets, of which one was missing ; but he would not have the 
student disturbed to enquire for it. When all was quiet,and the dawn 
was breaking, the student rose and found his friends ; and on being 
shown the goblet they could not refuse their belief to his story. 
Years rolled on: the student became a magistrate in a distant place. 
The head of an ancient family there gave a banquet in honour of his 
arrival, and ordered up his large goblets which had belonged to the 
family for many generations. The box containing them was found 
with the seals he had placed on it ten years before unbroken ; but 
only seven out of eight goblets were inside. When the guest learned 
his host’s loss he politely said that as he had a similar goblet at home 
- he would send it to make up for the lost one. On comparing it with 
the other seven, however, it was found to be identical in form and 
pattern with them. And the only conclusion that host and guest 
could arrive at was that the cups had been borrowed by foxes, to 
which animals the Chinese attribute all the superhuman powers our 
own ancestors ascribed to trolls or fairies. 

With the exception of this Chinese example, the tale does not, so 
far as I am aware, occur outside Teutonic lands, or lands which have 
been under Teutonic influence. And in no case, I believe, is the horn 
or cup preserved, save in countries which are, or have been, in Scandi- 
havian hands. The material relics are most numerous in Denmark 
and Norway. Putting aside the Chinese tale as a sporadic instance 
at present unaccountable, it seems a legitimate conclusion that the 
tradition is in origin Scandinavian. The cup of Ballafletcher, unlike 
most of the vessels, is not stated to owe its origin to the fairies. But 
it shares with many of them a mysterious connection with the “luck” 
of the family to which it belongs. And whereas it was used for the 
honour of the house-spirits every year at Christmas, so either the 
inscriptions on the other vessels, or the days when they were held 
to have been stolen, point to the same period of the year; and 
they are, in a large number of cases, stated to have been stolen from 
a festival of the trolls. It is probable therefore that they were all 
vessels used in the ceremonies of pagan festivals. By the expression 
“pagan” I do not mean exclusively ceremonies performed during 
pagan times, or to avowedly pagan deities. Such rites as that of 
Ballafletcher are obviously non-Christian in origin and essence, and 
it was for such rites that many of the vessels were most likely used. 
When the Church succeeded anywhere in putting an end to such 
rites, nothing would be more natural than that she should acquire 





1 Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, vol. i, p. 26 
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the instrument with which they were performed, both because a 
valuable object was thereby consecrated to sacred uses, and as a 
guarantee against the repetition of the pagan ceremony. Hence the 
possession of many of the vessels, and their use, where suitable, as 
chalices.! 

The incident, found in almost all the tales, of pouring out the 
liquor, preparatory-to making -off with the vessel, may be a reminis- 
cence of the oblation to the spirits. True, it is told as the result of 
suspicion concerning the nature of the drink. The same incident is 
fourid in the wedding ceremonies practised to this day among the 
Slavonic folk of Ukrainia.. When the newly-married couple return 
from church they are met by the bride’s father and mother at the 
door of the house with bread, salt, and a bottle of brandy. The 
father presents his new son-in-law with a glass of the spirit. The 
bridegroom accepts it, but is immediately warned by the rest of his 
party that it is offered by an enemy, and advised to pass it on to the 
best man, that he may pour it on his horse’s mane. The best man 
having received it, throws the’contents of the glass over his shoulder.” 
This is exactly what the hero does in the stories we have been 
discussing. M. Volkov, who has minutely studied the marriage 
ceremonies of Ukrainia, points out that it is much more reasonable 
to think that this act is a relic of an old custom of making libations 
to the Earth-spirit. It is not to be denied that the Ukrainian 
ceremonies do show strong traces of marriage by capture, and that 
at certain points the bridegroom and his friends are treated as foes. 
The whole tenor, however, of this part of the proceedings is peaceful ; 
and the warning of hostility stands quite by itself.as an unexplained 
and incongruous interpolation.. We may well. suppose that it was 
made because the real meaning of the outpouring of the spirit had 
been forgotten. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 





1 The reader is respectfully referred for further details to my little book on 7he 
Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), chapter vi, “ Robberies from Fairyland”, 
from which I have ventured to borrow some of the foregoing matter. 

* Volkov, in L’Anthropologie, vol. ii, p. 436. 
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~ Half-an-Hour in the Grosvenor 
Museum, Chester. 


HE city of Chester (the ancient Deva) has long been 
justly esteemed for its unique “rows”, its half- 
timbered houses, and not least for the walls, with 
their embattled towers and forts, as complete in 
their outlines to-day as when trod by Norman or 
Edwardian soldiers. A discovery of late years that a 
part of the walls is largely made up of Roman stones 

and inscriptions, lends an additional interest to the already famous 

walls, and creates a desire to know somewhat of their past history. 
The present walls, it may be mentioned, are nearly two miles in 
circumference, and are clearly of various dates. Roman remains are 
found only on the north and east sides. The original Roman fortress, 
defended by a wall and ditch, was probably, in our opinion, more 
limited in size, and its site was within the present enclosure, and in 
touch with the east wall, so that the Eastgate of to-day represents 
the position of the main entrance to the Roman camp. The choice 
of this site for the camp, defended on two sides by a tidal river, was 
in every way a good one, and withal picturesque. A “ walk round 
the walls”, under favourable atmospheric conditions, has many charms. 
On the west side is the Rood-eye, which in the first century sheltered 
the Roman navy, and in the nineteenth is a racecourse. Beyond we 
get the first glance of the Welsh mountains, in the Moel Fammau 
range; the south side is flanked by the hallowed Dee; on the east are 
seen the red sandstone hills and cliffs of Cheshire, and on the north 
the green hills of Delamere forest. The north wall, in which the 

Roman stones have been mainly found, has always possessed a 

certain interest to antiquaries, on account of its evident antiquity 

and the massive character of its masonry; but, beyond the appear- 
ance here and there of a classic moulding on one of the stones, there 

was nothing externally to indicate the treasures hidden within. A 

visit to the Archzological Room in the Grosvenor Museum at Chester, 

in which these Roman stones recovered: from the walls are now stored, 
brings vividly before us the extent of the find. There we see piled 
up around its walls two or three hundreds of massive stones, with 
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either Roman mouldings or inscriptions, which once formed a part of 
the ornamental work of the temples and secular buildings of Deva. 
Having the friezes, the columns, and the capitals now before us, we 
can in some degree recall the appearance of the old Roman city and 
its colonnaded buildings, with its open courts, and its temples with 
their mystic and allegorical figures; for fragments of all these are here. 
If they do not in every instance display a high degree of art, there is 
yet evidence of solidity suggestive of strength and endurance well 
fitting the headquarters of the 20th Roman Legion, of which Deva 
was the home for 350 years. This is evident from a glance at the 
inscriptions, for the well-known sign, LEG XX . V. V . confronts us on 
almost every stone. We have alluded to the stones present in the 
north wall as taken fromi the public buildings of Deva, but it is also 
clear that the cemeteries belonging to the Roman castra have, so far 





as the present exhibition is concerned, contributed by far the larger 
portion of the inscribed stones, since two sides of the Museum building 
are now occupied with various examples of tombstones. The wealth 
of the Museum in this respect will be understood when it is mentioned 
that the inscriptions amount to nearly one hundred in number. 

These tombstones are well worthy of our attention. They have 
much of an old world history to tell, as well as chronicling those who 
were the pioneers of civilisation in this land. In point of age they 
cover the earlier and larger period of the Roman occupation. Spread 
over this period of time there is, as might be expected, great variety 
both ag to style, size, and character in the stones. The form of letter 
used is significant. We have the fine, bold, well-cut Roman capitals, 
four to five inches high, of the early rule, and the later debased or 
rustic type, as seen on coins of the third and fourth centuries. So 
with the monuments, we have the plain slab of stone for placing 
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upright in the ground, with the name and rank -of deceased, not 
unlike in appearance our headstones ; indeed, there are gravestones 
here that, but for the matter of the inscription, would not be remark- 
able in our graveyards to-day. The more ordinary form of memorial 
seems to have been a structure of stone ten or twelve feet high, with a 
deep canopied recess in the centre, in which was placed a tablet, 
descriptive of the individual, and above a figure of the same. On 
either side were plain or fluted columns, carrying a variously orna- 
mented facade above. Then there are some fragments of stone here, 
showing that there were tombs of a more pretentious kind, miniature 
temples, with some resemblance to the elaborate structures seen in the 
public cemeteries on the Continent. Inviting as this subject is, it is 
time to look more closely at some of the inscriptions. We select for 
illustration a tablet of a Legionary soldier, of which the figure is gone, 
and only the feet remain on the upper part of the stone. Of course, 
the inscription is in Latin, and the Latinity is somewhat peculiar. 





Sepulchral Tablet of Publius Rustius Crescens. 


Several of the letters on the stone are compound. Extended, the 
inscription reads as follows: 

D.M.P.RVSTIO. FABIA. CRESCEN . BRIX. MIL. LEG. XX.V.V. 
AN . XXX . STIP .X .GROMA. HERE$. FAC. CVR. 
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Here we have first D.M., the shortened formula of Dis Manztbus 
— To the divine shades” ; P. Rustio Crescenti—* To Publius Rustius 
Crescens”; Fabta—“ Of the Fabian tribe”; Brixia— from Brixia” ; 
Miles Legionis xx .vV .V —“A soldier of the 20th Legion” ; Anno- 
rum XXX—“ Aged 30”; Stipendiorum X—“ 10 years’ service” ; Groma 


heres factendum curavit—* Groma his heir erected this.” 


We may take this inscription as a type of the dry official record of 
the death of a Roman soldier. Other details are often given, such as 
the name of the father, the name of the century in which he served, or 
that he had attained veteran rank after twenty-five years’ service, or 
that he had received honourable discharge (onesta missio) after 
twenty years’ service, entitling him to a money bounty, or plot of iand, 


or to marry. 

The same inscription will furnish 
us with a good illustration of the 
popular nomenclature found on 
Roman tombstones. We have here 
mentioned the prenomen, the nomen, 
and cognomen of the deceased, cor- 
responding to our Christian and sur- 
name and nickname, the latter of a 
harmless kind, a familiar name in 
fact. By the prenomen P is under- 
stood Publius. Rustius is the no- 
men, or surname. Publius Rustius 
was not an uncommon name, and 
for closer identification a cognomen 
was adopted; in this instance it was 
Crescens. The tribal name is also 
added—Fabian. This stone there- 
fore indicated the place of burial of 
Publius Rustius, known as Crescens, 
of the Fabian tribe. In Wales, to 
this day, where the number of John 
Jones’s and Thomas Williams’s in a 
village is somewhat puzzling, a co- 
gnomen is colloquially adopted as a 
necessity, and is not regarded as a 
mark of disrespect. In this way 
John Jones, long, and John Jones, 
short, are readily recognised. 

As a type of tomb, in which the 
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Sepulchral Monument of Cilius Avitus, 
the Optio, 
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figure and inscription rested in an alcove, we may take that of Cilius 
Avitus, the Optio, corresponding in rank to our lieutenant in the Army. 
He is represented in his official dress: a short sword hangs in his girdle; 
in his left hand is a small box of wax tablets, used for the purpose of 
writing, and containing probably the orders for the day, or the names 
of the men in the century. His right hand grasps a long rod or staff, 
significant of his rank as sub-centurion. The cloak he is represented 
as wearing over his military dress is not, strictly speaking, the military 
cloak or sagum. It is an article that seems to have been introduced 
from Gaul. It is made of a thick woollen material, tightly fitting 
the upper part of the body to the hips, and hence no impediment to 
the movements of the wearer. It was a dress well adapted to meet 
the exigencies of our northern climate. There is sufficient individu- 
ality about the sculptured figures to lead one to think that in many 
instances there was an attempt at a likeness; if so, our Optio, to 
judge from his massive limbs and well-knit frame, must have proved 
himself a sturdy warrior. We further gather that he died at the age 
of thirty-four years, and that he served as a soldier fifteen years. 
This shows that he commenced his career at the age of nineteen, 
instead of twenty years, as was usually the case. 

The memorial stone of another Optio, deciphered by Mr. F. 
Haverfield, F.S.A., furnishes an instance of the dangers then in- 
curred by sea, as well as by land, and also brings out the fact of the 
existence of a naval depot of some sort in the secure haven of the 
Dee, under the walls of the camp. On this point Tacitus tells us that 
boats were used by Paulinus, A.D. 59, in the invasion of Anglesey ; 
the base line at the time being probably Deva. Still later, we find 
the Roman fleet co-operating with Agricola in his conquest of the 
northern tribes, on which errand he is thought to have set out from 
Deva with the 2nd and 20th Legions. This sub-centurion, whose 
name is lost, was expecting, we are told in the inscription, to be 
promoted to the rank of centurion, when, xaufragio peritt, he perished 
by shipwreck. Seeing that he belonged to the Devan Legion, and 
that Deva possessed ships which materially aided the work of the 
legion on the coast of North Wales, it seems likely that he lost 
his life in the estuary of the Dee, on the shores of which there 
were four stations, namely, Sandonium, at Flint ; Conovium, on the 
Conway river; Segontium, near Carnarvon; and Holyhead, where 
a fragment of the castra is now to be seen in the wall of the church- 
yard. These places are all on the seaboard of a dangerous coast, 
and, in visiting some. of them, he might have met with his death 
by shipwreck. Apparently, his body was brought to Deva, and 
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it was therefore fitting that in Deva his memorial should be set 
up. As a rule, these monumental tablets are severely plain, a line 
or moulded border being the only ornamentation. The stone erected 
to the memory of this young officer is an exception, for at the base 
are three panels filled with floral devices. Its appearance is not 
unlike that of a section of a Roman house, with angular roof and 
ridged tiles. It was intended, as we may believe, as a mark of regard 
from some unknown friend. 





Sepulchral Tablet of an Optio. 


Of the military staff of the legion, no officers were more numerous 
or important than the centurion, the captain over 100 men. His 
rank is indicated on the stones by a mark which was either the letter 
V turned sideways, thus >, or a C reversed, thus 9, for “centuries”. 
This mark in all cases precedes his name. 

We need not therefore be surprised, after what has been said, that 
the figures of centurions form a conspicuous group. All are depicted 
in military dress, some in undress, with the véfzs or vine-stick in 
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the right hand as a distinguishing mark of authority. It was used 
in drilling the men, and in enforcing that implicit obedience to orders 
characteristic of Roman soldiers. The centurions we may regard 
as the back-bone of the legion. The legion was what the cen- 
turions made it. The century bore the name of the centurion. A 
Roman author tells us that the centurion was selected on account 
of his strength, stature, self-control, skill in martial exercises, and 
ability to exact obedience, as well as enforce discipline. In illustra- 
tion of this, we read in the Gospel of St. Matthew of a Roman 
centurion, who, in conversation with the Divine Master, tells us of the 
kind of obedience he looked for from his soldiers: “I am a man 
under authority, having soldiers under me, and I say to this man 
Go, and he goeth, and to another, Come, and he cometh, and to my 
servant, Do this, and he doeth it.” This conversation took place only 
some thirty or forty years prior to the date of some of these monu- 
mental stones. 





Memorial Inscription to a Roman Centurion. 


PVB. > LEG. V.MACED. ET.’ 

VIII. AVG. ET. Il. AVG. ET. XX. VV. 
VIXIT . ANNIS . LXI . ARISTIO 

LIB. H.F.C. 


This inscription is to a centurion perhaps in the age of Domitian. The 
upper part of the stone containing his name is presumed to be missing, 
unless we have, as some are disposed to think, the abbreviated form of 
the name in PvB. We have, at any rate, the record of his services. 
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This furnishes some interesting details, and gives us an insight into 
the warlike spirit of at least one of the centurions, who, in his career, 
served in no less than four legions, the 5th, 8th, 2nd, and 20th. Now 
the 2nd, 20th, and a detachment of the 8th, we know were in Britain. 
Commencing his career in the 5th Legion, then on the Continent, 
he subsequently served in the 8th, 2nd, and 20th. We may believe 
that the quiet routine of garrison duty was not to his mind, that 
whatever legion was to the front, and where the fighting was the hardest, 
there he would be found, exchanging, if needful, from one legion to 
another. Both the 20th and 2nd Legion had some rough work in hold- 
ing their position between Newcastle and Carlisle. He came at last to 
Deva, to rest and to die, a veteran aged sixty-one. Rough soldier 
that he was, he had his kindlier parts, for we read that Aristio, a 
slave whose freedom he has purchased, erected to the memory of his 
benefactor the monument from which we have gathered these details. 
Such were the centurions, and such the soldiery trained to stern habits 
of discipline, that became a mighty host, which overran the then 
known world, who triumphed over physical difficulties, raised high- 
ways which brought the most distant provinces into direct communi- 
cation with the Imperial city, and finally caused the power of Rome 
to be everywhere respected. 

A more careful scrutiny of the stones will show us that we must 
not regard Deva as exclusively a military settlement. There would 
in time arise a civil element in charge of the fiscal affairs of the 
province, which would create a more settled population. Of these 
people, and of family life, we have many memorials, which display 
feelings of the most affectionate description, as, for instance, a sister 
to her brother and his son, a wife to her husband, a father to his 
children, and a brother to brother. A noteworthy instance we have in 
the case of the wife of Marcus Aurelius, the centurion, who erected 
a monument to her husband’s memory, and on it styles herself conjux 
pientissima—most dutiful wife. While omitting her own name from 
the record, she appears by his side as an elegantly dressed lady, 
holding in her right hand a fan, while her left sustains the ample folds 
of her garments. The respect in which she held the memory of 
her husband is shown in a singular way. On the side of the stone is 
the representation of a mason’s axe and hammer, with the formula, 
SVB . ASCIA . D(edicavit), ze. fresh from the axe. The implication is 
that it was a newly quarried stone. We are able to confirm’ her 
anxiety to select a stone that was not only new, but costly. The 
stone quarries in and around Chester are all in red sandstone, and the 
particular stone of which this monument is made does not occur 
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nearer than Wales, twelve miles distant. The inscription on the side 
of the stone is common in Gaul, but unique in England. 


Tombstone of a Roman Centurion and his Wife. 


We get another insight into some of the details of family life 
from the mode in which the death of young children is recorded. 
Death, to be exact, is not referred to on any single inscription. With 
them it is life. Of the child it is said that it lived to so many years, 
months, and even days. This minuteness of detail does not prevail 
even with us, and shows that there were hearts in Deva that treasured 
up the days and memories of the young lives of their offspring. Nor 
did death end their love, for, in the case of the interment of a very 
young child, a feeding-bottle was found buried with it: a common 
superstition among these people being that articles of any kind 
interred with the deceased would add to its comfort in the world 
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of the shades. It is also not an uncommon thing to find, in the 
urn containing the ashes of young children,’ miniature toys formed of 
baked clay or bone. 

Female life is well represented on the sculptured stones. At least 
twelve figures in all are portrayed; often with pleasant round faces, 
abundant wavy hair, and in.their: hands flowers, a mirror, or a fan, 
while associated with them are the figures of domestic pets, as cats 
and rabbits. There is considerable variety in the dress of each: 
some are arrayed in the ample classic’ robe, others. in garments 





Tombstone of a Roman Matron, attended by her Maid. 


suitable for walking, while another. is clearly provincial in its costume. 
This stone has attained some celebrity ; it has appeared before the 
Antiquarian Fathers of London, and is known as the “ Ecclesiastical 
Stone”. There are two figures on the stone ; each face being broken, 
and the names lost, we get no clue as to the sex. The dress is the 
noticeable point. The principal figure appears in a cloak, over a 
close-fitting garment confined at.the waist, over which is a fringed 
stole. The whole is not unlike some of the ecclesiastical vestments 
which have been much in evidence of late years. So much is this the 
case that some have maintained that the figures are those of an 
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ecclesiastic and his attendant, of the Romano-Christian age. It is 
now conclusively shown that what is portrayed on the stone are the 
figures of a Roman matron and, probably, her maid, clad in the dress 
common in the second century in Gaul and amongst the Roman 
population in Britain. 

As we walk round the room and notice the various tribes and 
nationalities mentioned on the stones, we have brought before us the 
very ‘cosmopolitan character of the Roman legions, recruited from 
the provinces throughout the Empire. We have here mention of 
natives of the Far East, Africans, Spaniards, Hungarians, Syrians, 
Thracians, Nervians, and Gauls, as serving at one time or another as 
soldiers or officers of the 20th Legion, ‘Only one from North Italy is 
mentioned as under the Emperors ; all Italy was exempt from com- 
pulsory service in the legions. On the other hand, native Britons 
under Roman officers were invariably transferred elsewhere, and hence 
we now find the memorials of British legionary soldiers, and still 
more of “ Auxiliaries”, along the banks of the Rhine and Danube, 
and even in North Africa; while natives of the various Continental 
tribes, trained under Roman officers, did duty here, holding Britain 
for Imperial Rome, whose policy was clearly the utilising of conquered 
races for purposes of further conquests—a principle, it may be 
remarked, often acted upon by us in India at the present day. In 
this connection we may mention the finding of an inscription at 
Worms in 1888, in which occur the words AMANDVS VELVGNI 
FILIAS DEVAS. Devas is considered by Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., 
to refer to Deva. It is interesting as the ‘first mention on any 
inscribed object of the Roman name of the city, and also as showing 
that Amandus, the Roman soldier stationed in Germany, was a 
native of Roman Chester. 

We have had much to say about Roman tombs, and now a word 
as to the cemeteries. These were always extramural, and not, as with 
us, within enclosed ground, but arranged for a considerable distance 
along the margin of the principal thoroughfares out of the city, as 
along the Appian Way outside Rome. We are able to trace Roman 
interments along three of the streets leading out of Deva, and on the 
south side for nearly a mile. Judging from the number of fragments 
of pottery found in the soil, cremation must have been largely resorted 
to. The vessel used was the wide-mouthed cinerary urn of the kind 
known as Upchurch ware. Its black or grey colour was due to the 
imperfect baking of the clay. In consequence they are rarely found 
whole.’ ‘Did the Romans in this respect represent an advanced opinion 
on sanitary science? Whereas the quality of Roman pottery is, on the 
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whole, excellent, this particular sepulchral ware is fragile in the extreme, 
much of it returning again to dust. On cultivated land the roots 
of vegetation quickly break up any urns with which they come in 
contact. From these causes, out of the hundreds of urns met with, 
only some half-dozen were sufficiently whole to be placed in the 
Museum. One or more of these urns, we take it, would be deposited 
by the side of the various tombs which bordered the highway. This 
is often indicated on the stone by the letters H.S.E . (Hic situs est— 
“He lies buried here”). 

Our time has expired, and our tale is not told. As yet we have 
not mentioned the Tribune or the Prafectus Castrorum, the Quarter- 
master-General of the legion, or the humbler bagpiper, the Mithraic 
figures, or the altars to the various heathen deities. 


GEORGE W. SHRUBSOLE. 


HSSSVCREN. 


Sculptured Norman Capitals at 
Southwell Minster. 


Sex| HE existence of a very fine series of sculptured 
Norman capitals at Southwell Minster, Notts., 

has long been known, as they are mentioned in 
thé Rev. Canon J. F. Dimock’s ///ustrations of the 
Collegiate Church of Southwell, published as far 
back as 1854. It might have been thought that 
objects of such supreme interest to students of 
early Christian art would have attracted the 
attention of archzologists before now. This, however, does not appear 
to have been the case, and the reason for their having remained so long 
neglected is probably on account of the inaccessible position in which 
the capitals are placed, high above the floor of the church and partially 
concealed by the organ on the top of the rood-loft. When the organ 
was taken down in May 1892, the sculptured capitals could be seen 
without difficulty, and some admirable photographs were taken by Mr. 
A. J. Loughton of Southwell, by whose kind permission they are here 
reproduced, It is with extreme regret that we learn that the capitals 
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are now again hidden with the exception of the sides facing the nave,and 
these can only be seen with the aid of a ladder. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’ architect, under whose charge the fabric of the Minster 
is placed, is Mr. Ewan Christian, and the new organ was built by 
Messrs. Bishop and. Sons. 

‘It is a great pity that these gentlemen could not between them 
have devised some means by which their. “kist o’ whustles” might 
have been so arranged. as not to interfere with the view of the sculp- 
tured capitals, which presumably were intended by the Norman 
architect to be seen. Asa general rule, the better the architect the 
greater his contempt for the work of his predecessors. Under these 
circumstances we feel sure Mr. Ewan Christian will pardon our 
expressing our opinion that he is a good architect. 

The sculptured Norman capitals at Southwell are those which 
support the eastern arch of the central tower of the Minster. There 
are three capitals on each side, the inner order of the arch-moulding 
springing from the larger ones in the middle of the jambs, and the 
outer orders from those on each of the angles of the jambs. The 
peculiar form of the capitals, with a square projection in the middle 
and volutes at the corners, is characteristic of Norman work of the 
end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. There are 
examples in England at Lincoln and Norwich Cathedrals, and at St. 
John’s Chapel in the Tower of London. M. de Caumont, in his 
Abécédaire d Archéologie, informs us that this kind of capital is the 
most simple and at the same time the most common which is to be 
found in churches of the eleventh century in France, more especially in 
the central and north-eastern districts. These capitals are generally 
plain, as at St. Nicholas’ Church at Caen (circa A.D. 1100), but there 
are instances decorated with figure subjects: at St. Benoit sur Loire 
and elsewhere. 

The date of the sculptured capitals at Southwell, as determined 
by comparative archeology; corresponds very nearly with that as- 
signed to them by history. The Rev. Canon’J. F. Dimock, in a paper 
in the Journal of the British Archeological Association (vol. viii, p. 265), 
on the Church of the Blessed Mary the Virgin of Southwell, tells us 
that the ancient register of Southwell, called the “White Book”, con- 
tains a letter from an Archbishop of York, named Thomas, addressed 
to all his parishioners of Nottinghamshire, in which he prays them to 
“assist with their alms to the building of the Church of St. Mary of 
Suwell”. There were only two Archbishops of York named Thomas 
at this period, one A.D. 1070 to 1100, and the other A.D. 1109 to 1114. 
Canon_Dimock thinks that the second of these two is more probably 
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the one who wrote the letter in question. The subjects on the South- 
well capitals are all Scriptural, and are as follows : 


ON THE NorRTH SIDE. 


Western Capital——On the square projection above, within a circular 
medallion, the Holy Dove. * On the round part of the capital, below, the 
Last Supper. The table forms a horizontal band, running right round 
the capital. On the table at intervals are laid circular loaves marked 





The Last Supper. . 


with a cross, fishin dishes, and knives. The space in front of the table 
is occupied by the cloth, draped in conventional folds. Behind the 
table, in the centre, stands Christ, with the cruciferous nimbus, holding 
a small round loaf in each hand extended towards the Apostles, three 
on the right and four on the left (there not being sufficient room on the 
capital to carve the full number). The volutes at the corners of the 
capital are ornamented with rosettes. 
Central Capital—On the square projection above, within a circular 
s medallion, a three-quarter length draped figure. On the round part 
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of the capital, below, the Presentation in the Temple. On the left 
side of the capital the priest Zacharias is represented standing in front 
of the altar in the Temple. Zacharias wears the ecclesiastical vest- 
ments of the Catholic Church, and not those of a Jewish priest. He 
has-his two arms extended, with the maniple hanging over his right 
wrist, and the chasuble falling over his shoulders. The altar is draped 





Zacharias and the Angel Gabriel. 


with a cloth, and has a chalice upon it. Above the altar, on the left, a 

censer is suspended. The Temple is conventionally treated as a canopy 

of Byzantine architecture. This is the scene described in St. Luke’s 

: Gospel (i; 8-9).. Next on the right comes the angel Gabriel appearing 

.to Zacharias (Luke i, 11) ; then Joseph coming to offer a sacrifice of 

two turtle-doves (Luke ii, 24), followed by the Blessed Virgin carrying 
D2 
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the Infant Saviour, swathed in bandages, and having the cruciferous 
nimbus round the head. In her right hand the Virgin bears a branch. 
On the right side of the capital are two more figures, either completing 
this group, or perhaps forming part of the scene represented on the 
adjoining capital. The foremost figure holds a conventional lily, or 
other flower, in the right hand. Can these two figures be intended 





Christ Washing the Disciples’ Feet. 


for the prophetess Anna (Luke ii, 36) and the just and devout Simeon 
(Luke ii, 25)? 

Eastern Capital—On the square projection above, a full-length 
figure of an angel giving the benediction with the right hand. On 
the round part of the capital, below, a procession of twelve (?) figures, 
each carrying a conventional lily, or branch, in the left hand, and 
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holding out the right so as to show the whole of the palm of the hand. 
This procession may perhaps belong to the Entry into Jerusalem 
represented on the capitals opposite, or may ‘be the multitude of the 
people praying without the Temple at the time of incense (Luke i, 
10 and 21-22). 





The Entry into Jerusalem. 


ON THE SOUTH SIDE. 


Eastern Capital—On the round part of the capital, Christ washing 
the disciples’ feet (John xiii, 4-17). The group consists of six figures. 
At the left-hand corner, filling in the square projection above, an angel 
holding a towel. - Below, Christ with the cruciferous nimbus round the 
head and the towel girded round His waist, washing the feet of St. 
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Peter, who is seated on a stool, and holds out both hands horizontally, 
showing the palm of the right and the back of the left. Three other 
disciples are seated on a bench to the right. The square projection 
above is plain. 

Central Ci ae the square projection above, the Agnus Dei, 
bearing the Cross and having the nimbus round the head. On the 
under side of the volute, at the upper left-hand corner of the capital, a 
pair of birds. On the under-side of the volute, at the right-hand upper 
corner of the capital, a pair of dragons with looped tails. On the 
round part of the capital, conventional foliage interlaced. 

Western Capital—On the round part of the capital below, Christ’s 
Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem (Matthew xxi, Mark xi, Luke xix, 
John xii). On the extreme left, the city of Jerusalem, conventionally 
represented by a Byzantine architectural composition consisting of 
columns, arches, and domed roofs. Two figures are coming out of the 
archway at the gate of Jerusalem to meet our Lord, who approaches 
riding on a colt, the foal of an ass. He has the cruciferous nimbus 
round the head, and holds up the right hand giving the benediction. 
Two heads peer out from a window above the gateway. On the 
square projection of the capital on this side above is an angel bending 
over, head downwards. On the round part of the capital on the right 
side are three figures following behind our Lord, on foot, holding con- 
ventional palm branches in the right hand, and having the nimbus 
round the head. On the square projection above (?). The under- 
sides and centres of the volutes are ornamented with rosettes, except 
in the centre of the volute just above the head of the Saviour, where 
the upper part of a human figure is introduced. 


The style of the art is very archaic, and in the details of the build- 
ings and in the general treatment of ‘the subjects shows a strong 
Byzantine influence. ' 

Perhaps the most curious subject as regards the way in which it is 
treated is the Presentation in the Temple. In the “ Byzantine Guide 
to Painting” from Mount Athos, published in Miss Margaret Stokes’ 
English edition of M. A. N. Didron’s Christian Iconography, the direc- 
tions given for representing the scene are as follows :: 

“ Candlemas.—A temple and a cupola. Underneath the cupola, a 
table on which a golden censer is standing. St. Simeon Theotokos 
takes the little infant Christ in his arms and blesses it.. On the other 
side of the table the Holy Virgin stretches out her open arms to the 
Babe, Behind her Joseph carrying two doves in his robe. Near her 
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the prophetess Anna says upon her scroll, ‘This Child is the Creator 
of heaven and earth’.” 

The sculpture at Southwell corresponds in some, though not in all, 
of the particulars given, and the most curious feature of the design is 
the way in which the Presentation in the Temple is combined with 
another scene from the “ Miracles of the Harbinger”, thus described 
in the Byzantine Guide to Painting :— 


“ The prophet Zacharias warned by the Archangel of the 
Conception of the Precursor. 


“The temple and altar. Zacharias standing before the altar, holds 
a censer in his right hand; he raises his eyes to heaven and stretches 
out his left hand. Above the altar, Gabriel says to him, ‘ Fear not, 
Zacharias, for your prayer is granted.’ Outside the Temple, a multi- 
tude of Jews, both men and women, at prayer.” In Christian art it is 
not unusual to make two events which took place one after the other 
occur simultaneously, as on the Southwell sculptures. 

_The only other scene which at all resembles the Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple is the Presentation of the Divine Mother in the 
Temple. In the latter, the Byzantine Guide to Painting specifies that 
the prophet Zacharias should stand at the gate of the Temple, clothed 
in pontifical robes, and that the Temple should be crowned by a 
magnificent cupola. 

The Southwell sculpture may be compared with advantage with 
the miniature of the Presentation in the Temple, in the Benedictional 
of A&thelwold, Bishop of Winchester, at Rouen (see Archeologia, 
vol. xxxiv, pl. 18). It here occurs in illustration of the “ Benedictio 
in purificatione Sancte Marie”. It is quite possible that this 
scene was specially selected for the chief place of honour at Southwell 
on account of the dedication of the church to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The capitals of the columns of the chancel arches of Nor- 
man churches in England are not very often ornamented with figure 
sculpture. The most notable examples are at Caistor, Northampton- 
shire ; Liverton in Cleveland, and Adel, Yorkshire ; Steetley, Derby- 
shire, and St. Peter’s, Rowlstone, Herefordshire. 

The peculiar form of the Southwell capitals shows that they are of 
earlier date than any of the above, and in all probability amongst the 
earliest instances of Norman figure-sculpture in England, with perhaps 
the exception of the capitals of the crypt at Durham Castle, and of 
the tower arches at Nether Avon Church, Wilts., and Bramber Church, 
Sussex, which have the large volutes at the upper angles, indicating 
an earlier period than the more common cushion-shape of capital. 
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The Presentation of Christ in the Temple is a rare subject in 
Norman sculpture in England, the instance of Southwell being the 
only one at present known. It occurs, however, in some of the 
Carlovingian MSS., such as the Codex Aureus (Harl. 2788) in the 
British Museum, and the book of the Emperor Otho in the National 
Library at Paris (Ch. Cahier, Vouveaux Mélanges d Archéologie, p. 124). 

The Washing of the Disciples’ Feet is almost unknown in Norman 
sculpture, but there is a very early slab at Wirksworth Church, Derby- 
shire, on which it is represented. The detail of the angel holding the 
towel is common to the Southwell capitals and the Saxon Psalter 
(Tib. C. vi) in the British Museum. : 

The Last Supper occurs in Norman sculpture on the font at North 
Grimston, Yorkshire, and the Entry into Jerusalem on the font at West 
Haddon, Northamptonshire, and on the tympana of the doorway at 
Aston Eyre, Shropshire. 

The fictile ivories in the South Kensington Museum may be 
studied with advantage for comparison with the Southwell sculptures, 
especially the plaques from Salerno Cathedral. These are now un- 
fortunately so badly placed as to be invisible, except with the aid of a 
step-ladder, which is not at present. provided by the management of 
that otherwise excellent institution. 


J. ROMILLY ALLEN. 


SERS 


Portable Anvils found at Silchefter. 


§ N almost every large collection of antiquities there 
is a small percentage 6f specimens to which no 
apparent use can be assigned. The wisest course 
for a museum curator to take with specimens of 
this description is to label them as “ objects of 
unknown use”, even at the risk of failing to im- 
press the less educated portion of the public with 
his omniscience ; for in the fulness of time they 
will very likely attract the attention of some person who, owing to 
special circumstances, is perfectly familiar with the purpose to which 
such objects are put. 
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Another way, as the cookery-book says, is boldly to take a shot at 
the use for which the object was intended, judging partly from the 
form of the object, but not forgetting to give full play to the imagina- 
tion. The more improbable the guess is the better will the public be 
pleased. It is perhaps unkind to give examples of the latter method, 
but we have most of us seen the harmless nut-cracker exalted to the 
level of the thumb-screw of the torture-chamber. In one of the London 
museums a surgical instrument for lancing cattle is called a “hand 
ballista for throwing small darts”, and in another we remember no- 
ticing a spindle and whorl, labelled as a “lady’s hair pin”! 

The kind of object that usually forms so much food for wild specu- 
lation is frequently either an appliance which has entirely fallen into 
disuse, or an implement employed in some trade which does not often 
come under notice on account of the small number of persons engaged 
in it. When an appliance has become extinct everywhere for many 
centuries it may be quite impossible to ascertain its use, unless by the 
aid of historical record relating to it; but there are others, which al- 
though extinct in one country, may still survive in places where the 
surrounding conditions are less subject to change. Again, an imple- 
ment which was at one time in general use for many purposes may 
now be confined to a particular branch of work for which it is specially 
adapted. The pump-drill, for instance, employed by savage tribes for 
producing fire and making holes, at the present time in England 
chiefly finds favour only with menders of broken china, because of its 
peculiar suitability to this class of work. The old form of oil lamp, 
with a cotton wick coming out of a spout like that of a tea-pot, 
although once in general domestic use, is now only to be found in the 
cabins of small coasting vessels and in engine-rooms. 

The recent discovery of some iron objects of peculiar shape at 
Silchester, and the subsequent identification of their use, illustrates 
some of the points just mentioned. A considerable sensation was 
created in the archzological world two years ago by the announce- 
ment that one of the results of the systematic excavations heing carried 
out at Silchester under the direction of Messrs. G. E. Fox and W. H. 
St. John Hope, was a find of a complete set of carpenters’ and black- 
smiths’ tools of iron, in a most perfect state of preservation. The 
form of the tools, although slightly different from those of the present 
day, was sufficient to explain their use, except in the case of two 
objects, also of iron, resembling square pointed pegs with loops 
attached to the sides. 

These curious objects are here illustrated, the first being 11 inches 
long by 1} square at the top, and the second 10} inches long by 1} 
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inch square at the top. Both taper to a point at the bottom. In 
the case of the first the loops are formed of one and in the second of 
two strips of iron passed through a rectangular slot in the peg about a 
third of the height from the top, and bent round spirally into loops 
at the ends of the strips. 
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Portable Anvils from Silchester, France, Spain, and Birmingham. 


A woodcut of the so-called pegs was published shortly after their 
discovery in Zhe Jllustrated London News for January 1oth, 1891, 
where they were described as follows: “Some curiously shaped pegs, 
also of iron, pointed at the end and flat-topped. Beneath the flattened 
top are projecting rings. These have been called by the German 
antiquaries tent-pegs ; by others, instruments for breaking up concrete. 
Their use has yet to be discovered.” 

The result of the publication of this account in Zhe ///ustrated 
London News was to attract the attention of Mr. Thomas J. Jeakes, 
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who at once recognised the true use of the “tent-pegs”, and wrote to 
Notes and Queries for January 31st, 1891, to explain the mystery. He 
remarks: “I think I may safely say that I not only know their use, 
but have seen them in use many a time and oft. The fact is that they 
are simply portable anvils, carried afield by the mower, whereon to 
beat out the dints and notches his scythe may receive in a stony field ; 
and they are among the ordinary paraphernalia that the mower of my 
native village—Chateauneuf, Canton de Pouilly en Montagnes (or en 
Auxois, legal title of the district), France, in the ancient province or 
dukedom of Burgundy, and not far from its capital city, Dijon, on the 
road to Autun, the Roman Augustodunum and the Gaulish Bibracte 
—carries on his work; the other items of his equipment being a 
hammer wherewith to do the beating out, and a whetstone wherewith 
to put an edge on the implement after the beating out has been ac- 
complished. This latter is carried in a cylindrical tin case with a 
conical extremity, intended to hold water, and made either to hook on 
to the belt, or to stick into the ground after the fashion of a beer- 
warmer in the coals. The man carries his whetstone in its case as a 
policeman does his ‘ bull’s-eye’ at his belt. The hammer and anvil are 
slung over the handle of the scythe by a piece of string: When the 
anvil—the so-called ‘tent-peg’—is to be used, it is driven into the 
ground up to the rings, the rings being, of course, intended to prevent 
its sinking out of sight and service under the tappings of the hammer, 
as well as to keep it from ‘wobbling’. ... I find in Littré, ‘ Enclumette, 
s. f. Terme rural. Petite enclume portative a l’usage des faucheurs, 
pour aiguiser leur faux en la battant’.” 

Similar portable anvils are in use in Spain also at the present time, 
and what is more extraordinary still, others are made in Birmingham 
for export. The one here illustrated was exhibited at the Society of 
Antiquaries with the rest, and bears the trade mark: “ Yate & Co.— 
Solid steel—Aston Manor.” 

Here, then, we have an implement which is actually being manu- 
factured at Birmingham, identical in form with the Roman ones found 
at Silchester, and yet until now archaologists appear to have been 
entirely ignorant as to their use. ; 

The only find of Roman iron tools in England which in any way 
approaches the Silchester is the collection discovered at Great Chester- 
ford, in Essex, in 1854, fully described by the Hon. R. Cornwallis 
Neville, F.S.A., in The Archeological Journal (vol. xii, p. 109, and vol. 
Xili, p. 1). 

In this latter case ninety-six objects were dug out of a circular pit 
in the chalk, amongst which were twelve scythes and five iron objects, 
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thus described: “ Amvz/s——Five small anvils or anvil-pegs; these 
appear to have been used for forging the links of chains, etc. ; they 
are of different sizes and form, like a large peg with pointed end and 
broad, flat, circular top. Three of them measure 9, two, 11 inches in 
length ; all have loops one on each side projecting from 1 to 1} inch 
horizontally; these are 5 inches from the points of the three first, 
7 from those of the other two, and would prevent them from penetrat- 
ing too far into the block when hammered upon.” 

It is thus evident that the Hon. R. Cornwallis Neville was quite 
ignorant of the real intent of these objects, although he had solved the 
problem so far as deciding that they were anvils of some kind. The 
account he gave of the discovery, with illustrations of the objects, has 
been before the archeological world for thirty-five years without any- 
one having any suspicion of the real purpose to which these portable 
anvils were applied. 

M. F. Liger gives an engraving in his La Ferronnerie (vol. ii, p. 102) 
of a scythe and a portable anvil in the St. Germain Museum, but no 
hint is given concerning its use. 

In conclusion, we must thank the courteous officials of the Society 
of Antiquaries for allowing us to illustrate the various specimens, and 
for calling our attention to the Great Chesterford find. 





Saxon Doorway at Somerford-Keynes, 
Wilts. 


OMERFORD-KEYNES is situated four miles 
south of Cirencester, 6n the high ground on the 
borders of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, where 
the River Thames has its source. It may be 
reached by road from Cirencester, but a far 
pleasanter way of approaching it is to walk 
across the fields from Kemble Junction, a dis- 
tance of three miles. 

The ground-plan of the church consists of a nave and chancel, 
with a western tower, south porch, and a small aisle or chapel on the 
north side of the nave next the chancel. The building was restored 
some years ago by Mr. Waller, architect, of Gloucester. The chancel- 
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arch and arcade of two arches between the nave and chancel are 
Early English. The tracery of the windows is chiefly in the Decorated 
style. An hour-glass stand of wrought iron, and a bar and lock to 
the door of the rood-screen, deserve mention. 

The most interesting feature in the church, however, to archzolo- 
gists, is the remarkable Saxon doorway on the north side of the nave, 
hetween the north aisle and the western tower. Although it is one of 
the most characteristic specimens of Saxon architecture in England, 
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Saxon Doorway at Somerford-Keynes. 


it does not appear ever before to have been properly illustrated 
or described. The late Mr. M. H. Bloxam gives Somerford-Keynes 
in his list of churches containing vestiges of Saxon architecture, in his 
well-known book on Gothic Architecture (vol. i, p. 76), but nothing 
further is said about it. We are indebted to the Rev. E. H. Goddard, 
Secretary of the Wiltshire Archzological Society, for supplying us 
with information about Somerford-Keynes. 

The doorway is now blocked up. It is 8 feet 8 inches high, 1 foot 
9 inches wide at the springing of the arch, 2 feet 44 inches wide at the 
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top of the jambs, and 2 feet 54 inches wide at the bottom of the jambs. 
The arch is almost parabolic in shape, and is scooped out of a single 
stone 2 feet 7} inches high, by 2 feet 6 inches wide, by 1 foot 2 inches 
thick. The height of the arch is 1 foot 7 inches, and the width at the 
springing 1 foot g inches. The upper part of the arch is ornamented 
by a double cable-moulding, terminating in a nearly horizontal roll- 
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Elevation of Saxon Doorway. Scale ,'y linear. 





moulding at a height of 9 inches on one side and 11 inches on the 
other above the level of the springing. The abacus is 10 inches deep, 
and has mouldings of shallow Y-shaped section. The width between 
the projecting tops of the abaci is 1 foot 6 inches. The jambs are of 
“long and short work”, consisting of three stones on each side. At 
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the bottom is a square plinth 6 inches thick, and projecting from 2 to 
24 inches. The arch, where it appears on the inside of the nave, is 
quite plain. The wall which blocks up the doorway has a consider- 
able batter on the outside. The workmanship is very rude, and the 
setting out of the design most unsymmetrical. 





Scandinavian Sculptured Stone at Somerford-Keynes. 


A sculptured fragment of Saxon date is preserved within the 
church. It is 1 foot 10 inches long, by 11} inches high, by 4 inches 
thick. On both of the broad faces are carved the heads of two beasts 
facing each other, and holding a ball between them in their mouths. 
The outline of the stone corresponds with the outline of the beasts 
at the top. One can only surmise the use to which such a stone 
could have been put. It may possibly have been the head-stone of a 
grave covered by a recumbent monument.! The decoration on the 
bodies of the beasts is of the same intensely Scandinavian character 
as that on the Rune-inscribed slab dug up in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and now in the Guildhall Library. 

We have to return our best thanks to the Rev. W. Fawcett, Vicar 
of Somerford-Keynes, for his kind assistance in taking rubbings of the 
sculptured stone. 





1 The head-stone of the tomb of King Olaf Skétkonung in Husaby Churchyard, 
Sweden, has two beasts facing each other upon it (see P. B. du Chaillu’s Land of 
the Midnight Sun, p. 362). 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE PUBLIC RECORD 
OFFICE. 


Every now and then, upon the occasion of the visit of some great personage 
or learned society to the Public Record Office, an exhibition is held of a 
selection from the more costly treasures contained in the national storehouse 
of ancient historical documents. Attention is thus called to the existence of 
archives which otherwise would remain unknown to anyone outside the select 
circle of earnest students. 

The zoth of March last was a red-letter day for the Public Record Office 
(and may we say for Royalty also?), as H.R.H. the Prince of Wales then paid his 
first visit to the muniment-room of his ancestors. The Royal party was enter- 
tained to luncheon at the Rolls House by the Master of the Rolls and Lady 
Esher, and Zhe Daily Graphic informs us that “ although twenty-two persons 
were present, the total amount of champagne consumed was less than six 
bottles”. 

We mention this as an example of ascetic abstemiousness that may well be 
borne in mind by the noble army of free-lunchers when they attend the forth- 
coming Congress of an Archeological Society the name of which wild horses 
shall not drag from us. 

However, vevenons @ nos moutons. Amongst the documents exhibited for 
the edification of Royalty was a charter of King Eadgar, dated a.p. 974, which 
is of more than passing interest for antiquaries on account of its connection 
with the well-known Copleston Cross in Devonshire and the old family of the 
same name. We are enabled, by the kindness of the proprietor of Zhe Pal/ 
Mall Budget, to give an illustration of the charter, which appeared in the issue 
of that journal for March 30, 1893. 

The text of the charter, and many valuable particulars concerning it, are 
given in-a paper by Mr. R. J. King in the Zransactions of the Devonshire 
Association for the Advancement of Science (vol. viii, p. 351). The first portion 
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of the deed, which is in Latin, is a grant of three hydes of land in a place 
called Nymed, by King Eadgar to his thegn Azlfhere ; next comes a definition 
in Saxon of the boundaries of the land in question, beginning and ending at 
Copelanstan ; after that the date when the aforesaid grant was made, namely, 
A.D. 974; and at the end the signatures of the grantors and witnesses. The 
signatures include those of King Eadgar and his queen A®lfthrythe, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, twelve ‘bishops, and twelve abbots. 





The charter is endorsed in a later hand, ‘‘ Copulastanes-boc”; and also in 
Latin, considerably later than the charter itself, but earlier than the Norman 
Conquest: “This is the charter of the land called Copulaston, which the 
venerable priest Brithric gave for the relief of his soul and of the souls of his 
parents to the Minster of St. Mary, which is in Crediton, for the maintenance 
of the Canons serving God therein, etc.” 

The Copelanstan, which is mentioned as the starting and returning point 
E2 
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in the boundaries of the land granted by King Eadgar, is still in existence. It 
is the shaft of a cross, 11 ft. 6 ins. high, covered with panels of Hiberno-Saxon 
interlaced work, key patterns, and figure-subjects ; standing on a new stone 
base in the middle of the road, at the meeting point of the three parishes of 
Crediton, Colebrook, and Down St. Mary.. It has been illustrated in the 
Journal of the British Archeological Association (vol. xxxiv, p. 242) from a 
drawing by Sir Henry Dryden. The bishopric of Crediton was established 
circa A.D. 909, so that the date.of the Copelanstan probably lies between that 
time and A.D. 974, when the grant of King Eadgar was made. 

The name Nymet, which is equivalent to “intake”, or land enclosed from 
the open country, survives in Nymet Rowland, Nymet Tracey, and Broad 
Nymet. With regard to the Coplestone family, which derives its name from 
the Copelanstan, an old Devonshire rhyme says : 


~ 


“ Crocker, Cruwys, and Coplestone, 
When the Conqueror came were found at home.” 


ROMAN SCULPTURE AT TOCKENHAM CHURCH, WILTS. 


THE figure here engraved from a photograph is built into the south wall of 
Tockenham Church, three miles south-west of 
Wooton Basset, Wilts, and, as far as I know, has 
never before been published. It is very much 
weather worn; the features quite gone; and the 
cornucopia, or whatever it is, held in the left hand, 
is shapeless. The part best preserved is the staff on 
which the right hand (the hand itself is weathered 
away) rests, with a serpent coiled round it. I take 
it the figure must be Roman, and if so, possibly 
intended for A®sculapius. There is, as far as I can 
gather, no tradition on record connected with it, nor 
any Roman station very near the place. It touches 
the jamb of a fourteenth century window, but the 
wall was apparently rebuilt in 1699, from an inscrip- 
Roman Sculpture at Tock- tion on it. The stone is of freestone, and it measures 

— 2 feet 8 inches high to the point, by 1 foot 3 inches 
wide at the top, and 1 foot 5 inches at the bottom, outside measurement. 

E. H. GoppDarRD. 














TREPANNING IN PREHISTORIC TIMES. 


Dr. R. Munro, of Lake-Dwelling celebrity, calls attention in Zhe Fortnightly 
Review, for February last, to the surgical operation of trepanning as practised 
in prehistoric times. It has been known since 1873 that trepanning the 
human skull for therapeutic purposes was not an uncommon thing amongst 
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the neolithic folk on the continent of Europe, but until now no instance of a 
prehistoric trepanned skull has been found in Great Britain. Quite recently, 
Dr. Munro, whilst going through the National Museum of Scottish Antiquities 
at Edinburgh in search of evidence of trepanning in this country, had the good 
fortune to light upon the frontal bone of a young woman with an artificial 
perforation that had been made during her lifetime. ‘This bone formed part of 
the osseous remains of a human body which were taken out of a sepulchral 
cist of the early Bronze Age, near Mountstuart House in the Island of Bute. 
A full account of the discovery by Dr. Munro is published in the volume of 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, just issued. The 
engraving of the trepanned frontal bone from Mountstuart has been kindly 
lent by the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


: 





Trepanned Skull from Mountstuart, Bute. 


The most common method of performing the operation was to scrape the 
bone with a sharp piece of flint until a perforation was effected. Dr. Broca 
believed that the object of trepanning was to relieve such mental disorders as 
epilepsy, convulsions, lunacy, etc. Perforations made during the lifetime of 
the individual can be easily distinguished from those made after death by the 
raised edge to the opening produced by cicatrization. 

Once trepanning became the fashion, the medicine-men of the period seem 
to have thought no more of cutting a hole in a patient’s skull than a doctor of 
the last century would have of resorting to bleeding for some trifling ailment. 
A very curious fact connected with this somewhat gruesome subject is that 
persons who survived the operation of trepanning were considered to possess 
mystic properties; perhaps, as Dr. Munro suggests, because the mental diseases 
for which it was supposed to be a cure were believed to be due to supernatural 
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or demoniacal agency, so that, “ with such a preconceived notion, or perhaps as 
an article of a long-cherished faith, what could be more natural than to suppose 
that by boring a hole in the prison walls the escape of the evil spirit would be 
facilitated?” At any rate, it is now firmly established that the skulls of tre- 
panned persons were looked upon with the greatest veneration in prehistoric 
times, so much so that amulets were made from them, a preference being 
given to those cut from the margin of the cicatrized opening. Large numbers 
of such cranial amulets have been found on the Continent at different times, 
some round discs, like buttons, perforated with two small holes, or triangular 
with bevelled edges, whilst others were of various shapes. 


THE AGRAM MUMMY. 


In the same number of Zhe Fortnightly Review which contains Dr. Munro’s 
article on “ Prehistoric Trepanning and Cranial Amulets” is one by Prof. A. 
H. Sayce on “The Discovery of an Etruscan Book”. This relates principally 
to the discovery made by Prof. Krall of Vienna, in 1891, that a mummy in 
the Agram Museum, brought from Egypt some forty years ago by an Austrian 
traveller, was swathed in linen bandages which, when unrolled, proved to be 
nothing more or less than a book, written in the ancient Etruscan character, 
of two hundred lines in twelve columns. This has now been published in 
photographic facsimile by the Imperial Academy of Vienna, under the 
title of “Die etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer National-Museums, 
1892”. 

The Etruscan language has remained undecipherable up to the present 
time because the materials have been wanting for the solution of the problem. 
There is no more difficulty in reading the Etruscan alphabet than that of 
Rome, and the words are usually divided from each other by means of points; 
nevertheless, the sentences cannot be translated because the language has no 
analogy with any known tongue. As Prof. Sayce tells us, “‘so far as we know 
at present, the language of Etruria is a waif of an otherwise extinct family of 
speech.” 

There are about three thousand inscriptions extant in the Etruscan language, 
consisting almost exclusively of proper names; some bilingual (Latin and 
Etruscan) inscriptions, from which about twenty words and grammatical forms 
have been made out with certainty ; a couple of dice found at Vulci, giving 
the names of the first six numerals ; and the “Cippus Perusius”, a monument 
discovered at Perusius, which contains forty-six lines of text. These being 
the available materials for the study of Etruscan, it will be seen what a splendid 
addition the Agram book is. Many of the words which occur in the “ Cippus 
Perusius” are also found in the Agram book. The frequency with which the 
same phrases are repeated in the latter shows that the text must be of a 
ritualistic nature. Prof. Sayce thinks we are now on the threshold of the 
solution of the Etruscan problem. 
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AN ANCIENT WELSH BOOK-SATCHEL. 


In the preface to Mr. J. G. Evans’ splendid edition of the Liber Landavensis, 
recently issued to subscribers, occur the following words describing the 
original copy of the Zider in the possession of Mr. Davies-Cooke of Gwysaney, 
pp. xvii-xviii :—‘‘ The MS. itself is strongly bound in oak boards, and has on 
its end cover a bronze figure in high relief as represented in our frontispiece.” 
To this is appended a note, which I venture to quote at length ; it refers to the 
bronze figure, and runs as follows :—‘‘ This figure, according to Mr. Haddan, 
represents ‘our Lord standing on a crescent and uplifting His hand in the act 
of blessing’. Others have thought it intended for St. Teilo, which seems far 
more probable. There is no nimbus, and there is a book which may typify 
St. Teilo’s Book, the old name of the Gwysaney MS. At all events it is 
certain that the figure is o¢ ‘standing on a crescent’, but sitting on some 
architectural device.” On looking again at the figure, I notice, what may be 
already well known to antiquaries, that what is visible is not a book but a book- 
satchel, or is it rather a book-box? In any case it rests on the figure’s left 
knee, and it is provided with a strap which is held by the figure’s left hand. 
Those who have studied Irish book-satchels and book-boxes will at once 
recognise it, I think. I may give as references Miss Stokes’ Christian Inscrip- 
tions in the Irish Language, ii, 158-9 ; also Miss Stokes’ article on Breac Moe- 
dog in the Archeologia, vol. xliii; Petrie’s Round Towers, pp. 329-37; and 
Stokes’ Lives from the Book of Lismore, § 968-9, 4057; the Archeologia 
and the Round Towers contain engravings of some of the relics in question. 
One of the names given in Irish to this kind of cover is pé/aire, which is, 
as it were, pugillarium or pugillaria, formed from the Latin word pugillar-es, 
“writing-tablets”, a meaning which pd/aire also retained. A related Welsh 
derivative, poullor-aur, occurs in the Capella Giosses as the equivalent of 
pugillarem paginam, and in later Welsh we have feud/awr ( = Latin pugillares), 
used apparently in the sense of “‘ books, literature, or writing” ; see Taliessin’s 
Kat Godeu in Skene’s Four Ancient Books of Wales, ii, 141. It is very 
remarkable that the Celts are the only nations in which the Latin word 
pugillares survived ; for I learn from no less an authority than M. Paul Meyer 
that he knows of no trace of pugil/ares in the vocabulary of the Romance 
languages, except a single instance in Roumanian and Spanish, in both of 
which it appears as a learned loan-word of no ancient standing. 


Jesus College, 29th March 1893. JouHN Ruys, 


A BOUNDARY-STONE WITH A GOOD RECORD. 


THouGH the maenhirs (vecfe, “ meini-hirion”) still numerously scattered over 
Great Britain have occupied their positions for anything from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand five hundred years, very few of them can be said to have left 
a trace in history. They have planted no “ footprints on the sands of time”; 
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they have simply remained, and there is about most of them nothing to testify 
that they were not put up on end the day before yesterday. The age of our 
sculptured pillar-stones has to be inferred from books analogously ornamented, 
there being hardly a single one that has obtained specific mention throughout 
the course of ages. Early charters, in their detailed descriptions of boundaries, 
often contain references to cairns, to burial mounds, or to standing stones ; but 
in most instances such primeval monuments as had become landmarks 
have been swept out of existence. 
I would therefore beg to call atten- 
tion to what is perhaps the oldest 
stone in this island abgut which 
there is documentary evidence ex- 
tending over thirteen centuries, and 
which is still standing in the identi- 
cal spot where it was erected cen- 

turies earlier still. 
The Liber Landavensis (or Book 
of Lian Dév, as its latest editor, 
Mr. J. Gwenogvryn Evans of Ox- 
ford, prefers to style what is practi- 
The Hirvaen Gwyddawg. cally the chartulary of the see of 
Llandaff) contains, in the recently 
' printed edition of the Welsh Texts series, brief extracts from the Lichfield 
manuscript now known as the Book of St. Chad. This at one time belonged 
to Llandaff, and a few grants relating to Llandaff have been copied upon the 
margins of its first pages. One of these, in the recital of the boundaries, has 
the words dehet hirmain guidauc =as far as the long stone of Gwyddog or 
Gwyddawg. Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans considers that this entry must have 
been made before a.p. 840; so that the monolith erected to the honour 
and perhaps over the grave of Gwyddawg had become a mark of delimita- 

tion so early as the ninth century. 

We next meet with it in a charter of 17th Edw. II to the Carmarthenshire 
Abbey of Talley, where a boundary is said to run along “Gordoguy usque 
Hyrvayngudauc” (Arch. Camb., Jan. 1893, p. 40). Mr. Alcuin Evans, in an 
excellent little volume entitled Carmarthen Charters, states that the stone was 
situate in the parish of Kellan, on a mountain south of the river Ffrwd. 

Coming down the stream of time three centuries and a half, we still find the 
stone of Gwyddawg occupying an important position as a terminal mark. After 
the Dissolution the Abbey lands remained in great part in the hands of theCrown, 
and continue so to this day. The earliest existing Court Roll of the Crown 
manor is of the year 1633. It is in manuscript, but will be printed in extenso 
amongst the papers upon the Abbey of Talley now appearing in the Archao- 
logia Cambrensis. This Court Roll for the first time sets fully forth the 
boundaries of the different manorial granges, and amongst those of the grange 
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of Llanycrwys is a brook called Gorddogwy, “and from thence along the said 
brook backwards unto a place called Y Lan Las, and from Lan Las unto a 
stone called Hirvaen Gwyddog, and from thence unto another stone called 
Byrfaen” (the short stone, in contradistinction to the hirvaen, or long stone). 

When I came to work out the boundaries of this grange upon the different 
Ordnance maps I found that the estate lay on the border of Carmarthenshire, 
and that for some miles its boundary line was also that of the counties of 
Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire. Right upon this dividing line stands the 
stone of Gwyddawg, looking down over the pleasant vale of the Teivy, which 
river at this point is wholly in the latter county, though nearer its mouth it 
becomes the boundary. Thus we have distinct record that for at any rate a 
thousand years this monolith has braved the battle and the breeze. 

The byrfaen (short stone) has an equally long recorded history (and pro- 
bably an equally long unrecorded one), for it, too, is mentioned in one of the 
grants in the Book of St. Chad, but the intervening links are wanting. 

I may be permitted to observe that the publication of the Book of Lian 
Dév is a most important event to students of Welsh topography. The manu- 
script is uf very ‘early date (not later than’ 1150), and the transcription is a 
marvel of accuracy ; so that the identification of the place-names enshrined 
therein promises to be attended with interesting results. 

EDWARD OWEN. 


We have received the following letter from the Vice-Principal of St. 
David’s College, Lampeter :— 

“ May 24th, 1893. 

“My DEAR SiR,—I have asked my son, who takes great interest in these 
things, and knows the country about here better perhaps than anybody in this 
neighbourhood. I send you a copy of a sketch made by him of ‘ Hirfaen’ some 
little time ago, which may be of service. You may depend upon the accuracy of it 
and the measurements. 

“The other stone, he says, lies amongst a heap of débris, namely, in three 
pieces, but he has no drawing of it or measurements. 

“From the accompanying extract from Nicholson, it seems to have been 
in a state of dilapidation for many years. My son has asked in the immediate 
neighbourhood about the stones, but could get no further particulars except that it 
is supposed that they are on the site of a battle which took place in that locality. 
The particular corner of the country where the stones form the boundary is full of 
interest, not only as being where the old Roman line of road comes in contact with 
British (Celtic) boundaries, but from the traces of the Celtic occupation still 
remaining, as, ¢.g., Caer Morrice, a place clearly of considerable strength and 
importance in old times, and Bedd y Forwyn close by. It was not far from here 
that the brass spear-heads figured in Arch. Caméd., No. 31 (July 1891), p. 236, 
were found. “ Yours very truly, 

“W. H. DAvEy.” 


(Extract from Nicholson’s Cambrian Travellers Guide, 1813, p. 711.) 


“ Two immense stones are upon the mountain south of the river Ffrwd. One is 
called ‘ Brynvaen’, which has fallen from its upright position, 15 feet long and 4 in 
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width and thickness. The other, called ‘ Hir vaen gwyddog’, or the Conspicuous 
Colossus, stands upright, 16 feet! above the ground, on three sides 3} feet, and on 
the other 24 feet. It is probable that these immense stones were erected to com- 
memorate a victory.” 


MARSH VILLAGE IN SOMERSET. 


In March 1892 a prehistoric village of marsh dwellings was discovered in the 
moorland near Glastonbury. It consists of a number of low circular mounds. 
Sixty of these are apparently on the surface ; they are composed of clay resting 
on a platform of timber and brushwood placed on the surface of the peat ; but 
there are many of these constructions which lie beneath the surface, and are 
only discovered on excavation. The exact size of the village has not yet been 
ascertained, but it is known to have covered more than three acres. In the 
partial excavations undertaken there have been found a great amount of wood 
and timber, some very skilfully worked, quantities of pottery, and an interesting 
collection of iron, bronze, lead, horn, bone, and other objects. 

A boat, upwards of 17 ft. in length, cut from a solid stem of oak, has also 
been found near the village. 

The Glastonbury Antiquarian Society reopened the excavations in May. 
Several fresh discoveries have been made, and the importance of the work is 
becoming more evident daily. Influential committees for advice and excava- 
tion have been formed, and the Society appeals for funds to enable them to 
carry out the excavations in a thorough and systematic manner. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to the Hon. Secretaries of the Glastonbury Antiquarian 
Society. 

ARTHUR BULLEID. 


1 By the measurement taken when the accompanying sketch was made this 
should be 134 feet high. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


AMONGST the recent acquisitions of the British Museum is the pretty little 
leather case. for a pyx, of which we give an illustration. It is of cutr-bouilli 
of French, or Flemish, workmanship of the fifteenth century, and came from 
Germany. It was presented by Mr. Max Rosenheim. We have to thank Dr. 
A. W. Franks for the facilities afforded us for obtaining an illustration of this 
interesting relic. A case of somewhat similar shape and style is used to 


Case for a Pyx of Cuir-bouilli, in the British Museum. 


contain the chalice (dated 1569) at Barrowden Church, Rutland (see Rediguary, 
New Series, vol. i, Pl. 17). The art of making cuir-boui/li objects might be 
revived with advantage, as this decorative process is admirably adapted for 
many modern knick-knacks. 

It will probably be many years before the British Museum receives so 
important an addition as the Royal Gold Cup now to be seen in the Gold 
Room. The body and cover of the cup are of solid gold, most exquisitely 
decorated with coloured transparent enamel on a delicately chased back- 
ground. The figure-subjects on the bowl and cover illustrate scenes from the 
life of St. Agnes, whilst the symbols of the four Evangelists appear upon the 
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foot. The greater part of the cup is of French workmanship of the fourteenth 
century, but the coronal of pearls round the bottom is English, perhaps fifty 


Royal Gold Cup in the British Museum. 


years later in date, the band of Tudor roses of the time of Henry VIII, and 
the Latin inscription of the seventeenth century. The history of the cup 
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is both authentic and remarkable. It is believed to have been made for 
Charles V, King of France (a.D. 1364 to 1380), and was given to one of the 
kings of England, either Henry V or Henry VI. After this it is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Royal English inventories as being in the possession of our 
own monarchs from Henry VI to James I. By the latter King it was 
presented to John Velasco, Constable of Castile, who was sent to England in 
1604 to negotiate a treaty of peace with Spain, as recorded in the Latin 
inscription on the cup itself. In 1610 John Velasco gave it to a convent 
near Burgos, where it remained until nine years ago, when a Spaniard brought 
it to Paris and sold it to Baron Jerome Pichon, the well-known collector. 
Messrs. Wertheimer, the art dealers, of Bond Street, purchased it from Baron 
Pichon for £8,000, a year or two ago. Messrs. Wertheimer, with great 
liberality, agreed to sell the cup to the British Museum for the same price 
they paid for it. The Treasury screwed up courage to grant £2,000 towards 
the purchase-money, leaving the rest to be raised by private subscription. All 
honour, therefore, to the following munificent donors who “planked down the 
necessary dollars”:—The Duke of Northumberland, the Earl of Crawford, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Savile, the late Earl of Derby, Sir H. Peek, Messrs. A. W. 
Franks, J. E. Taylor, C. E. Keyser, W. Minet, the late Mr. S. Wertheimer, 
and the Goldsmiths’, Drapers’, Clothworkers’, Mercers’, and Merchant Taylors’ 
Companies. ‘Ihe engraving of the cup is lent by the Proprietors of the 
Illustrated London News. 


THE EDINBURGH MUSEUM. 


THE Society of Antiquaries of Scotland is to be congratulated upon the issue 
of a new and enlarged edition of the Catalogue of the National Museum 
of Antiquities of Scotland. Some idea of the value of this work may be 
gathered from the fact that it consists of an octavo volume of 380 pages, with 
an average of two or three illustrations to each page. It seems almost 
incredible that it should be possible to sell small paper copies of a book 
containing 660 woodcuts at what Mr. Mantalini would call the “ridiculously 
small sum” of a shilling, and large paper copies at half-a-crown. Yet such is 
the case. Like Columbus’s feat of balancing the egg, the trick is simplicity 
itself when explained. The secret lies entirely in the connection between the 
Museum and the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Every specimen which 
is added to the collection passes through the hands of the Society, and 
is exhibited at its periodical meetings. If of special interest it is engraved 
and published in the Proceedings of the Society. A record, accessible to the 
public, is thus preserved of every object in the Museum, and a series of 
illustrations gradually brought together which are eventually available for use 
in the Catalogue. This system is so admirable in every way that we are 
obliged to express our regret that there is no such connection between the 
British Museum and the Society of Antiquaries of London. At present 
we have no catalogue, illustrated or otherwise, of the English antiquities 
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in the British Museum, so that the value of this portion of the collections 
for purposes of study is very seriously reduced. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Edinburgh Museum is the only one 
which has a general Catalogue worthy of the name. The Catalogue has been 
admirably arranged under the supervision of Dr. Joseph Anderson, and a 
glance through its pages is sufficient to impress anyone unfamiliar with the 


The Hunterston Brooch—Front. 


archeology of Scotland with the number of strange specimens which are quite 
peculiar to this geographical area, such as the stone cups (p. 59), ornamented 
stone balls (p. 63), discs of polished stone (p. 68), metal objects with symbols 
of unknown meaning (p. 205), powder-horns (p. 312), “crusies” (p. 333), 
“rivlins” (p. 353), brass brooches (p. 361), etc. 

The Edinburgh Museum is particularly rich in implements of bronze and 
stone, sepulchral urns, and early Christian sculptured monuments and metal- 
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work. One of the gems of the collection is the celebrated Hunterston brooch 
(p. 202) purchased in 1891. We are able, by the permission of the Council 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, to give two very beautiful wood- 
cuts of the brooch. Some of the flintlock pistols with silver scroll-work 
inlaid exhibit a peculiar and very beautiful local style of eighteenth- 
century art. 


The Hunterston Brooch—Back. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MUSEUM. 


WE have received from the Baron Anatole von Hiigel the Annual Report 
of the Museum of General and Local Archeology at Cambridge, prepared 
under the direction of the Antiquarian Committee to the Senate, which may 
well serve as a model to the curators of establishments of a similar kind 
elsewhere. It is a quarto pamphlet of fifty-nine pages, containing a complete 
classified list of the accessions from November 1, 1890, to October 31, 1893. 
No one who has not had some experience of such matters can form any idea 
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of the immense amount of knowledge and industry required for the compila- 
tion of a catalogue like this. The Walter K. Foster bequest of antiquities, 
consisting of 4,467 objects, is a windfall that cannot be expected to take 
place every day. The enumeration of the specimens in the Foster collection 
alone occupies thirty-nine quarto pages of the Report. 

We notice with satisfaction that *‘a sample collection of British, Roman, 
Saxon, and other earthenware is being formed, for which purpose the Curator 
has begun by selecting from the accumulated mass of fragments and chips of 
pottery in the Museum such pieces as will best fit into two independent 
series ; the one intended to show the various materials and the various kinds 
of ornamentation, the other to show what sorts have been found together.” 

Baron von Hiigel evidently intends that the Cambridge Museum shall 
take the lead from an educational point of view. The old-curiosity-shop style 
of museum will rapidly become a thing of the past, if such innovations are 
to be tolerated. 


THE BRISTOL MUSEUM. 


THE only recent addition of antiquarian interest to the Bristol Museum is 
the inscribed stone found in June 1873, at Sea Mills, on the supposed site of 
the Roman station Abone, three miles below Bristol on the Gloucestershire 
bank of the river. This stone, which has sculptured on its surface a female 
hand surmounted by a semicircle, at each end of which is a dog and a cock, 
and below, the letters sPEs C SENT., is supposed to date from about the third 
century, and to be a Christian monument to Spes, daughter or wife of Caius 
Sentius. It has recently been presented to the Bristol Museum by Mr. 
Evens, upon whose land it was discovered. The stone has been figured 
in Bristol Past and Present, i, p. 29, and in the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, vol. xxix, p. 372, where it is described by Dr. M’Caul 
of Toronto. I hope shortly to get it photographed. 
ALFRED E. Hupp. 
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Mr. E. MaunpDE TuHompson’s “ HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND LATIN PAL#o- 
GRAPHY” (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.) supplies the long-felt want of 
a treatise on the various styles of classical and medizval handwriting, published 
in a convenient form, and at a price which places it within the reach of everyone. 
The Chief Librarian of the British Museum is so great an authority upon the 
subject with which he deals, that any attempt to criticise his work in detail, 
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from the point of view of an expert, would be little short of an impertinence. 
We must therefore be content merely with giving, in as few words as possible, 
our opinion of how the work strikes an outsider who can never hope to under- 
stand the inner mysteries of palzographical science. In the first place, the 
arrangement of the materials is most lucid, and the large number of dated fac- 














From the Lindisfarne Gospels in the British Museum, eighth century. 


similes of ancient writing scattered over the text affords an opportunity of 
educating the eye to understand the development of the shapes of the letters 
used at different periods and in different geographical areas. There are also 
several tables of letters, arranged chronologically, which are of great value. 


Some of the technical terms used by paleographers to describe the various 
VOL, I. F 
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to be of ‘minuscule 
form”, so that words 
intended to define 
the shapes of the 
letters are hopelessly 
jumbled up with 
those which define 
their relative size. 
No one can read 
Mr. Thompson’s 


lighting on many 
strange facts that he 
was probably not 
acquainted with be- 


Handbook without | 
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kinds of letters, as explained on p. 117, are rather confusing to the uninitiated. 


TWRACIAEITOI IPA 

rMAKAIENMOIHCE 

Oy Trwc: 

KAIAN®©O 
JOYAAIOCENCOY 

COICTHITOAEIKAI 

ONOMAAYTOM 
< BMD OX AIO Aa Bhan J Af 
POY TOYCEM E€ 107: 


From the Codex Siniaticus, fifth century. 


For instance, large let- 
ters are called “ majus- 
cules” and small letters. 
‘*minuscuies”; but, as 
size is always relative, 
the definition is rather 
like saying that a “ ma- 
juscule” is “as large as 
a piece of chalk”. The 
term “uncial” is used to 
describe a capital letter, 
the form of which has 
been modified by mak- 


ing some of the strokes curved ; and then, again, a letter is sometimes said 


8 A tudse biden Jade sStmAnar 
, Coco 


Coco quire — 


Quonicon 1ps1 


5 tere os 


1 jSrrrtar 


bs Bon 


unNamr— 


Console Ja Je gy rite 
‘Como Quiesuninuc” 


resp afemiypy 


~ @&srauwc1ufadeom 


From the Lindisfarne Gospels in the British Museum, eighth cent. 


fore. Looking at the table facing p. 10, which shows the derivation of the 


Curmeurupdae1ueparcclemaa 
Cponhabéo quoclpowamawn 
achtitedenmrurrerponddaw 
ilu moldaurerre Jamoriu 
Cfc SG p14 qwrt rcs lam Cuz, 
Neopwportim Tungere Cd ane 


From the Gospels at Trinity College, Dublin, seventh century. 


Greek and Latin alphabets from the Egyptian hieroglyphics, it will be seen 
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that whilst nearly all the letters in the modern alphabet have lost every trace 
of resemblance to the original hieroglyphic, N still, after a lapse of 6,000 years, 
recalls the appearance of the hieroglyphic representation of wavy surface of 
water by means of a zigzag line. ; 

The story of the development of the early handwritings of our own Islands, 
as told in chap. xvii, and especially of the part played by the Irish scribes in 
placing the impress of their artistic genius upon the style, is full of interest for 
all of us. “We must look, too, with reverence at the facsimile on p. 195 from 
the Codex Amiatinus, in the Laurentian Library at Florence, one of the three 
MSS. written byCeolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow (a.D. 690), and taken by him to Italy, 
on the journey, A.D. 716, during which he died, for presentation to the Pope. 

Mr. Thompson’s conclusions seem to be founded chiefly on the study of 
the MSS., but there are many lapidary inscriptions, especially in Great Britain, 
which present peculiar forms of letters not found elsewhere. In a future edition 
a chapter on this branch of the subject might with advantage be added. 

We have to thank Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. for the 
loan of the facsimiles here given. The one on p. 65 is borrowed from Charles 
and Mary Elton’s Great Book Collectors, and is given for the sake of com- 
parison with the others. 


Mr. R. C. Hoper’s “ Hoty WELLS oF ENGLAND” consists mainly of a reprint of 
~ a series of articles which have 

appeared from,time to time in 
The Antiquary. The accounts 
of the different ,wells are ar- 
ranged in counties, and have 
been compiled from a large 
-number of. different .sources. 
The illustrations of the Cornish 
wells seem to have been taken 
bodily from Blight’s Crosses o/ 
Cornwall. Mr. Hope’s modest 
remark in the Preface, that 
“it is hoped that this may 
prove the foundation of an ex- 
haustive work, at some future 
date, by a more competent 
hand”, almost disarms criti- 
cism. There is no doubt that 
anyone wishing to write a trea- 
tise on the folk-lore of holy 
wells will find his task greatly 
simplified by the. work done 
by Mr. Hope in collecting to- 
gether the necessary materials 





= 


St. Oswald's Well, Oswestry. 
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for arriving at generalisations on the subject. Professor Rhys, in his 

recent lecture to the Folk-lore Society, has indicated the lines which 

investigations of this kind should take, and what important results may be 

expected from them. Nowhere is the Pagan-Christian overlap so apparent as in 

the superstitions and beliefs con- 

nected with holy wells. As in 

pagan times the well had its pre- 

siding spirit, so in Christian times 

it-had its saintly dedication. Mr. 

Hope, in his Introduction, says: 

“In our own country we find the 

river Wharfe under the guardian- 

ship of Verbeia, the Tees of Peg 

Powler, who has an _ insatiable 

desire for human life, as also has 

Jenny Greenteeth of Lancashire 

streams, the Ribble of Peg o’ Nell, 

Blackwater of Easter, the Severn 

of Sabrina and of Nodens, the 

Skerne, etc. At Procolitia, z.e., 

Carrawburg, on the Roman Wall 

in Northumberland, was a well 

under the care of the British water- 

goddess Coventina.” Amongst 

the many interesting matters dis- 

cussed in this delightful volume 

; are the customs of placing rag. 

Coventina’s Well at Carrawburg. offerings on thorn bushes near 

sacred wells (p. 12), dropping pins 

into wells (p. 19), effecting cures at wells (p. 22), drinking sugar and water 

at wells (p. 40), seeing mermaids at wells (p. 45), well dressing (p. 47), and 
wishing wells (p. 66). 

The following will commend itself to many of our lady readers: “Ona 
certain day every year the young women of Abbotsbury (Dorset) used 
to go up to the Norman chapel of St. Catharine, Melton Abbey, where, after 
drinking the water of the Saint’s well, they made use of the following invoca~ 
tions : 


** A husband, St. Catharine. 
A handsome one, St. Catharine. 
A rich one, St. Catharine. 
A nice one, St. Catharine. 
And soon, St. Catharine.’” 


The “ And soon” is distinctly precious. 
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Mucu pleasant reading for lovers of old London will be found in Mr. Philip 

Norman’s ‘‘LoNDON SIGNS AND INSCRIPTIONS” (Elliot Stock). Every now and 

then even a cockney loses his way in the labyrinths of the more ancient parts 

of his native city, and in casting his eye upwards to ascertain the name of the 

street, it often falls instead upon 

some quaint carved device built into 

the wall of a house. This is a relic 

of the times when not only inns, 

but also shops and private houses, 

were distinguished by signs instead 

of in the more prosaic modern way 

by numbers. As the rebuilding 

of London goes on apace these 

picturesque survivals of a past age 

are disappearing one by one, and 

, Mr. Norman deserves the thanks 

Sign of pty’ m4 Anomengalimaaalia of all antiquaries for preserving 

some record of their existence. Mr. 

H. B. Wheatley tells us in the Introduction that the “ painted signs, which 

were once almost universal, were suddenly cleared away by the Act of 

Parliament of 1762, but these sculptured signs remained because they were 

part of the houses to which they were attached, and they only pass away 

when the houses are rebuilt.” Many of the sculptured signs have found 

a last resting-place in the Guildhall Museum, but when once removed 

from the position they originally occupied, a / Breat part of their interest 
is lost. 

The streets of London are so terribly vulgarised by the advertising 
nuisance which has, thanks to Mr. Sage’s odious invention, even invaded 
the sky, that it is quite a relief occasionally to rest the eye upon something 
that calls up the long-forgotten historical associations of the locality, and 
at the same time furnishes food for speculation as to the meaning of the 
symbolism of the curious forms chosen by each individual for his peculiar 
sign by which his house was distinguished from that of his neighbour. 

The terrible monotony of our modern street-architecture is probably due 
in a great measure to the entire obliteration of the personal element and the 
decadence of the art of sculpture. Neither the outward appearance of a 
house nor its decoration now furnishes any indication of what manner of, man 
or woman dwells therein. 

It is to be regretted that, although the London signs are exhaustively 
described by Mr. Norman, the number illustrated is comparatively small, 
some of the best examples being omitted. We should have been glad, 
for instance, to renew our acquaintance with the swan with collar and chain 
on the front of No. 37, Cheapside, recently made resplendent with pain:ing 
and gilding. 
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A bas-relief of the Three Kings from Lambeth Hill, now in the Guildhall 
Museum, dated 1667, affords Mr. Norman an opportunity of discoursing on 
many little-known facts about the Kings of Cologne. A curious instance 
is given on p. 38 of the use of a paper inscribed with the names of Gaspar, 
Melchior, and Balthazar, by a 
smuggler, as a charm. It will 
be remembered that these names 
are inscribed on the Oldenburg 
Horn, mentioned in Mr. E. 
Sidney Hartland’s article on the 
Ballafletcher Cup in the present 
number. E 

An amusing incident is re- 
ferred to on p. 77 with regard 
to the sign of the Three Foxes 
on a house in Clement’s Lane, 
which was plastered over ‘‘ when 
the house was taken by a firm 
of three lawyers, who wished to 
avoid the rather awkward con- 
nection of ideas which might be 
suggested”. 

Not long ago the sign of 

The Three Kings of Cologne, from Lambeth Hill. the Boy and Panyer, in Panyer 

Alley (p. 4), attracted public 

notice in consequence of an enterprising Yankee having endeavoured to bribe 

a workman, engaged on demolishing the house against which it stood, to 

steal it. A policeman was consequently placed to guard it until it was made 
secure again. 

The sign dated 1737 in Mount Pleasant, Gray’s Inn Lane (p. 164), is a 
good example of the architectural treatment of a tablet surmounted by a 
pediment ; and those in Union Street, Southwark (p. 165), and Walbrook 
(p. 166), are also deserving of study as architectural compositions of the same 
period. 

The archzological free lunchers, at whom «we have already found it 
expedient to point the finger of scorn, will find much food for reflection 
in reading the inscription on the breast and arms of the statuette of the 
naked boy at Pie Corner (p. 8), which is to the following effect :— 














“This boy is in Memory Put up for the late Fire of London, occa- 
sioned by the Sin of Gluttony, 1666.” 


Tue Rev. Ca#sarR Catne’s “ MarTIAL ANNALS OF YORK” (Chas. J. Clark) is 
a handsome volume, well got up, sumptuously printed, and adequately illus- 
trated. ‘The author has, we think, succeeded in his attempt “to avoid giving 
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a merely antiquarian character to the book, and to make it, as far as possible, 
without wholly obliterating its antiquarian worth, suitable for popular reading.” 
The learned author was formerly A.C. to H.M. Troops, York Garrison, and 








Micklegate Bar, York. 


the intention of the work seems to be to give a popular account of York as a 
military centre from the earliest times down to the present day. The frortis- 
piece shows an imaginary view of Eburacum in the year a.p. 100. If it was 
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really like this it must have lacked much of the picturesqueness it now 
possesses ; which picturesqueness, by-the-bye, our military friends have done 
their best to spoil by erecting such an architectural monstrosity as the 
Infantry Barracks, illustrated on p. 262. If this building has the approval 
of the Major-General commanding the North-Eastern Military District, we 
cannot say much for his taste. 

One of the best plates in the book is the reproduction of a photograph of 
a Roman statue in the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
probably representing the youthful Mars. A graphic description is given in 
chapter ii of the battle of Stamford Bridge, accompanied by a helpful plan 
and a view of the locality where the soul-stirring events that heralded the 
Norman Conquest took place, looking calm and peaceful enough now, with a 
great mill reflected in the placid surface of the river. 

Everyone who has visited York must have been struck with the perfect 
condition of its medizval defences, and must have been tempted to make a 
perambulation of its walls. The bars and towers which occur at intervals 
along the walls are very fully illustrated in Mr. Caine’s book. Of the gateways, 
the two finest are the Micklegate and Monk Bars, but the view of Bootham 
Bar, with the towers of the Minster in the distance, makes by far the best 
picture. The Fishergate Postern is so intensely medizval in appearance, that, 
were it not for a particularly hideous lamp-post in the foreground, which 
entirely mars the effect, one feels transported in imagination back to the 
thirteenth century. York is indeed a sort of English Cahors, and its martial 
annals could not have found a more worthy exponent than the Rev. Czsar 
Caine. 


THE horn-book, from which our great-grandfathers and their great-grand- 
fathers before them learned the A B C, was not a 
book at all, but a slab of oak, on which was pasted 
a sheet of paper bearing the alphabet, with some- 
times the Lord’s Prayer, etc., protected by a sheet 
of horn: hence its name. Horn-books are now 
so scarce that probably few readers of THE 
ILLUSTRATED ARCHHOLOGIST have ever seen an 
example. ‘ 

Mr. Andrew Tuer, F.S.A., of the Leadenhall 
Press, London, who is bringing together in a 
profusely illustrated volume what he can find 
out about these interesting relics, tells us that he 
will be grateful for references or the loan of speci- 
mens. 





